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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


from tee 


EDITOR?’S CHAik 
Big Brother’ tactic 


The gentlenman in Melbourne, 
Australia, who was arrested for 
passing out pamphlets protesting 
the city’s new ban on distribut- 
ing pamphlets deserves nothing 
but praise. 

All he got sO = pepsoaeh gee 

ra on page 
Ee write. Perhaps by the 
time you read this someone in 
the daily molders of via poe 

rveyors of mews May 
Fite workby of more than that. 
« x * 

BECAUSE, whether it happens 
Down Under OF in California, an 
anti-pamphlet ordinance is a Big 
Brother tactic, prohibiting your 
gg em Jhave been through 
this thing over 4 number of 
years, and the courts have up- 


pam phleteer’s right to | 
tN he whether or not the 


Establishmerst—r you and I, for 
that matter——agree with what he 
wants to say- 

we «kK 


THE BATTLE here was partic- 


trying to organize the un- 
sot that now provide you your 
wages, overtime, health and wel- | 
n. 
oe: pet ‘oamphlets, but sound 
trucks and public address sys- | 
tems with which unions were | 
trying to tell their story came | 
under attack- } | 
Meanwhile, a@nti - union busi- 
nessmen and public officials got | 
generous treatment in the press | 
which in those days gave labor 
little or no space to tell its story. 
fw ik 
DON’T THINK you've got it 
nailed down, however. An em- 
ployer still cam get a court order 
against your free speech in pam- | 
phlieteering, Picketing or your 
amplified voice. Then your union 
has to go to court ptr Li the 
i over ; 
bag years ago, i watched a 
batch of Tulare County sheriff’s 
officers threaten to arrest a 
young man On a Farm Workers 
e if he didn’t stop using | 


Oe hork at a struck vineyard. 
we kk 


THE PICKET yo-yoed between 
the sheriff’s sergeant and the 
union picket captain reporting to 
one, “he says it’s legal” and Te- 
orting back to the other, “he 
[ee hell arrest me,” until a 
sheriff's lieutenant, with |grey 
hair, a natty uniform and a wise 
look, appeared and ae, anes 
ight court says it’s legal. 
right. The pr ie 

tenan 

1 WON'T say the lieu 
sounded disgusted. He was tee 
wise to show how he felt, but his | 
sergeant looked quite downcast. ' 


a a 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 
OFFICIAL NOTES | 


ill 
Corres: ondents columns wi 
be pon 3 on pages 4 and 9 of 
this editiom of the Labor Jour- 
nal, Unions will find notices of 
important ameetings called by 
their officers on page 10. 


im ant just a few dec- 


Oakland council, school 


elections set Tuesday 


Kaiser says ‘no;’ new action due Labor tells 


Kaiser spokesmen last week 
gave labor a flat no to its request 
for delay or easing of the 18 per 
cent boost in Kaiser health care 
coverage, which was effective 
April 1. 

As a result, the Alameda Coun- 
ty Central Labor Council voted 
to re-institute its previously-ap- 
proved plan to call in interested 


/unions to formulate a counter- 


program. 
ALTERNATIVE STUDY 

The CLC’s plan, approved by 
a similar meeting of Kaiser-sup- 
porting unions and trusts during 
the December Kaiser strike, en- 
visages study of alternative cov- 
erage and calls for labor repre- 
sentation on Kaiser. policy-set- 


OATS 6 rin 


County unions 
pacts; bargain 


Three public employes unions 
were bargaining with Alameda 
County this- week for wages, 
hours and working conditions 
after conclusion of a number of 
fringe agreements, first ever 
signed between the county and 
employe organizations. 


Unions bargaining under terms 


of Senate Bill 1228, passed by the | 


Legislature last year, were Hos- 
pital Workers 250, Social Work- 


ers 535 and East Bay Municipal | 


Employees 390. 

Four major points covering 
hospital employes had previous- 
ly been approved by the board 


Optical Workers 
strike 1 company; 
locked out at 7 


In a dispute reminiscent of the 
“hot boxcar” case of a genera- 
tion ago, employes of seven op- 
tical laboratories in the Bay 
Area and Sacramento were lock- 
ed out after Optical Technicians 
& Workers 505 struck an Oak- 
land firm. 


The dispute began when the 


Mann Optical Company at 530 
Fifteenth Street, Oakland, refus- 
ed to accept Local 505’s proposed 
industry contract, based on a 
new agreement with the big 
Bausch & Lomb firm for the lat- 
ter’s San Francisco, San Jose 
and Sacramento laboratories. 
Then, said the union, the other 
seven companies accepted pres- 
criptions from the struck Mann 
firm and directed their union 


; employes to fill them. When the 


MORE on page 12 


The council also, in approving 
a report by Executive Secretary- 
| Treasurer Richard K. Groulx, 
|} asked unions and individuals 
| “who oppose and have difficulty” 
| with the new Kaiser rates to 
| write directly to Edgar J. Kaiser 
| with copies to the CLC. 
Last week’s session with Kais- 
,er and other officials of the 
Kaiser heaith and _ industrial 

| complex was called as the re- 
| sult of sessions the previous 
week by the new California 
; Council on Health Plan Alterna- 
| tives. 

Groulx said labor conferees 
| had asked Kaiser for consumer 
participation particularly by 
unions in the Kaiser Health Plan 
i board. Unions make up a big per- 


win Ist fringe 
on pay, hours 


, Of supervisors wiile another five 


fringe ag-eements were accepted | 


by the civil service commission. 

Local 250 cited danger to psy- 
chiatric ward personnel and pa- 
tients by violent patients in win- 
ning these agreements by the su- 
pervisors: 


1. Signalling devices to call for 
help must be installed in psychi- 
| atric wards in case telephones 
are ripped out by violent pa- 
tients. 

2. Psychiatric ward staff is to 
be increased—a landmark agree- 
ment, first in which a union has 
influenced staffing. 


personnel is not to be detached 
temporarily for other non-psy- 
chiatric tasks. 

In addition the board agreed 
to an immediate 5 per cent pay 
| boost for all employes working 
in locked psychiatric wards. It 
also agreed that the county 
| should study feasibility of hiring 
hospital orderlies at the fourth 

pay step if necessary for man- 
power needs. 

Approved by the civil service 
commission were these agree- 
| ments: 


1. Employes on split or night 

shifts shall receive 5 per cent 
| premium pay from first day of 
| assignment to the shift. 
2. Employes should be advised 
| of their recal] rights before go- 
ing on maternity leave and will 
be brought back immediately on 
request or reason for refusal 
must be stated in writing. 

3. Job vacancies must be 
posted at all job locations with- 
in a department for at least five 
days to give employes first 
chance at filling them. 


3. Psychiatric ward nursing | 


centage of Kaiser care consum- 
ers. 

Labor representatives also 
asked if there were “flexibility in 
lessening the 18 per cent in- 
crease or whether unions which 
were bound by contract and did 
not have a maintenance of bene- 
| fit clause might achieve some re- 
prieve by a change in the date” 
of the increases. 

. . the answer to all three 
questions on the part of Kaiser 
is ‘NO,’ he reported. 

Besides Groulx, labor conferees 


tral Labor Council, San Fran- 


County Federation of Labor and 
CCHPA. 


Millmen set for 
strike vote as talks 
bogged down her 


Millmen 550 was to hold a spe- 
jcial called meeting Thursday 
| evening of this week for a strike 
| vote by nearly 800 members in- 
| volved in wage reopening negoti- 
| ations under the union’s planing 
| mill and cabinet work contract. 


It is the first such meeting by 
| four Millmen’s locals in negotia- 
tions with the Lumber Mill Em- 
ployers Association covering sev- 
en counties. 


| Since the first of the year for 
wage hikes scheduled to become 
effective May 1. 

“But we’re not getting any- 
| where,” said Arsie Bigby, busi- 
ness agent of 550. “In my opin- 

MORE on page 12 


with Kaiser last week represent- | 
ed the Contra Costa County Cen- | 


| cisco Labor Council, Los Angeles , 


Talks have been underway | 


¢ What kind of housing? 


Choices, urges 


big turnout 


Voters will go to the polls next 
Tuesday, April 15, in the Oak- 
land city and school board elec- 
tion and in college district elec- 
tions, and labor urged a big turn- 
out for its candidates. 

Alameda County COPE recom- 
mends: 

® Re-election of Joshua Rose 
and George Vukasin to the Oak- 
land city council. 

® Re-election of Seymour Rose 
and election of Electra Kimble 
| Price to the Oakland board of ed- 
ucation. 
| @ Election of James Lemon to 
| the Fremont-Newark Junior Col- 
| lege District Board, which gov- 
/erns Ohlone College . 

The Alameda County Building 
Trades Council recommended: 
| @Ed Valenzuela for the Oak- 
land Board of Education. 

@Mrs. Marian Allred for Per- 
alta Junior College trustee. 

Joshua Rose and Vukasin won 
COPE backing for re-election to 
the Oakland city council on their 
positions on taxes, employment, 
public employe bargaining, police 
|community relations, discrimin- 
| ation and anti-scab ordinances. 
| Seymour Rose and Mrs. Price 
| were backed for their stands on 
|public employe bargaining and 
| pay, vocationa] education, open 
{enrollment versus de facto seg- 


| regation, class size, and compen- 
satory education. Rose is an in- 
| cumbent. Mrs. Price is a commu- 

nity relations consultant, 
Valenzuela, supported by the 
Building Trades for the Oakland 
school board, is an educational 
MORE on page 12 


e The chances for tax retorm 
¢ That ‘conglomerate’ octopus 
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HOW TO BUY 


Vietnam vets get bad insurance deal 


By SIDNEY. MARGOLIUS 


Labor Consumer.Advisor for Labor Journal 


‘ Viet Nam vets are getting the 
worst insurance dea] of any 1e- 
cent servicemen. After they leave 
service they- no longer can con- 
tinue their service policies, on 
the same. low-cost term insur- 


ance basis” that earlier vets! 
could choose. Their only choices, | 


if they want to convert, are the 
more expensive ordinary life, 
limited-payment or endowment 
policies. Unlike term insurance, 


which is pure insurance, these | 


policies combine insurance with 
a savings feature. 
Nor does the new crop of vet- 


erans even have the privilege of | 


continuing their insurance at 


low net cost through the gov-| 


ernment. If they want to con- 
vert, they have to buy individual 
policies from a list of private 
companies. 

MOREOVER, the VA _ won’t 
even tell the new vets the true 


cost of this private insurance; | 


that is, the price of the actual 


insurance protection in these in- 


surance-plus-savings policies. 

An Indiana University insur- 
ance professor, Dr. Joseph M. 
Belth, uncovered the story of the 
VA’s reluctance to help young 
ex-servicemen make the _ best 
choice even from the limited 
types of policies available to 
them. 


Dr. Belth, one of the nation’s 
leading insurance experts, for 
some time has been urging that 
insurance companies should give 
the genera] public not just the 
vets, more information about the 


real cost of the insurance part of | 


policies which combine savings 


Copyright 1969 


(SGLI). He pays $2 a month, or 
can pay $1 for $5,000 of insur- 
ance or cancel it altogether. The 
insurance is provided on a co- 
opérative basis with the insur- 
ance industry. 

So far, the price is cheap be- 
cause this is pure term insur- 
ance with no cash value; it is a 
group policy, and the govern- 
ment pays that part of the cost 
attributable to service hazards. 


But when the youngster leaves 


policy with one of the partici- 
pating companies. 

Unlike World biden I, II and 
|Korean vets, who we-c able to 
continue their poducies at low 
government rates the Viet vet 
now pays an individual private- 
company rate, and can buy only 
a more expensive type of insur- 
' ance. 

Nor does he get any guidance 
from the YA as to which of the 
| policies mey be the best value. 
All he ge’s is an alphabetical list 
| of several hundred companies. 


| WHEN U.S. Senator Philip A. 
|Hart (D., Mich.) learned about 
| Dr. Belth’s criticism of the lack 
of price disclosure for returning 
vets, he wrote to VA Administra- 
tor William J. Driver, suggesting 
| that the VA get for the vets the 
needed comparative-price infor- 
mation. 

Senator Hart pointed out that 
investigations have shown that 
“there are enormous differences 
-among commercial companies in | 
| prices charged for insurance pro- 
tection in essentially comparable 
policies.” 

In 


| Driver 


*“ fede 


service he can convert only to a | 


\ 


JUNO STARTED IT! 
SFE WORD MONEY (AS IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS) IS 
DERIVED FROM THE ROMAN 
GODDESS, JUNO MONETA 
(QUNO, THE ADMONISHER). 
WHEN A CHILD WAS BORN 
IN ANCIENT ROME, CITIZENS 
DEPOSITED A PIECE OF 
PRECIOUS METAL IN JUNO'S 


TEMPLE. THIS METAL WAS USED 
TO MINT THE FIRST COINS! 


RICH KID 
HE YOUNGEST PERSON TO 
ACCUMULATE A MILLIONAIRE ESTATE 
WAS THE CHILD ACTRESS, SHIRLEY TEMPLE. 
HER WEALTH WAS IN EXCESS OF 
$1,000,000 BEFORE SHE TURNED 10! 


kkkkk 


YOU HELP YOUR COUNTRY ANDO YOURSELF WHEN YOU 
BUY U.S.SAVINGS BONDS. JO/N THE THRIFTY 
MILLIONS THAT BUY BONOS THE EASY WAY THRU 
THE AUTOMATIC PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


] 


Utilities overcharge 
you. Senator says 


Utilities companies are over- | 167 utilities includes $70,733,000 
charging American electricity |in California, of which the Pa- 
users $1,400,000,000 a year, said |cific Gas & Electric Company 
Senator Lee Metcalf, a liberal | gets $35,298,000. 

Montana Democrat, in introduc- The senator said the over- 
ing Senate Bill 607 in Congress 


“e's 


Gelling Your 
MONEY'S WORTH 


The safety belt system is the 
single most effective measure for 
decreasing the seriousness of in- 
jury in auto accident, but virtu- 
ally all new U.S. cars present 
problems that discourage front- 
seat occupants from wearing the 
belts, especially the shoulder 
belts. 

So says Consumers Union, the 
nonprofit consumer testing or- 
ganization, in an article about 
five medium priced cars that ap- 
pears in the March issue of the 
magazine, Consumer Reports. 

“Only the most safety-con- 
scious drivers are likely to use 
their shoulder belts, and some of 
the rest will be needlessly killed 
or injured,” the article says. 


ONE REASON why pfeople ig- 
nore their belts, according to 
Consumers Union, is that the 
belts present “housekeeping” 
problems, often becoming so 
twisted and entangled between 
uses that it is a chore to put 
them together for proper opera- 
tion. 

Another reason, CU says, is 
that in many cars it found im- 
portant operating controls be- 
yond the reach of the shoulder- 
belted driver, Such drivers may 
have difficulty with a fully open- 
ed door or in operating the igni- 
tion switch. The parking brake 
release is a problem in four of 
the cars: in two, the belted 
driver can’t reach it at all; in 
the other two, most people 
would have to strain to reach it. 


IF YOU'RE a hi-fi buff, you 
may have considered at one time 
or another considered the possi- 


and insurance. answer, argued, 

Dr. Belth points out that the | among other reasons for not pro- 
eompanies will tell you the pre-| viding price facts, that ‘“Com- | 
mium you_have to pay. But, he! munication of comprehensive in- | 
Says, thiseis not a reliable indie ; formation on insurance through 


cator of tHe price of the insur- 
ance itself. 


EVEN the so-called “net cost” 


method of computing the price | 


of the insurance, which many | 
¢eompanies use, can be mislead- 
ing. In this method, agents often | 
are able to “demonstrate” that 
the insurance costs you nothing | 
after a certain number of years. 

Dr. Belth points out that they 
can reach this “absurd conclu- 
sion” because they ignore the in- | 
terest earned by the savings por- 


tion of your policy. Thus, they | 
can show you that at the end of | 


20 years, for example, the cash 
value of your policy is more than 
the total of the premiums you 
paid in. 

Because of the lack of genuine 
price disclosure, Dr. Belth says, 
“Many policyholders are paying 


more than necessary for their | 


insurance protection, in the 
sense that some companies are 
charging much higher prices 
than others for essentially the 
same coverage.” 


PRESENTLY, when a vourg 


man is drafted he automatically | 
is covered by $10,000 of Service- | 


Insurance 


men’s 


Group Life 


BOOST THE LABEL! 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY 


‘printed matter is _ difficult;” | 
|‘‘When considering the purchase 
| of life insurance there are many | 
factors to be considered;” ‘“pre- 
senting such a mass of data) 
| would prebably be confusing to | 
most veterans.” 

Senator Hart pointed out that | 
the confusion Mr. Driver cited is | 
the very reason why it was nec- | 

| essary for the VA to do this job. | 
If the VA finds comparing roli- | 
|cies tough, how is a kid coming | 
out of the armed forces supposed 
to know how to choose? 


Driver came back with the ar- 
gument among others, that com- 
paring prices could result in | 

“considerable injustice” to many | 

of the companies, because of | 
“assumptions” that would have | 
to be made about their varying | 
interest, mortality and lapse 
rates. 


to create an office of Utility Con- 
sumer Council to keep an eye on 
financial operations of utility 
firms. 


Ten other United States Sen- 


jators joined him as sponsors of 


the bill . 
Metcalf said the overcharge by 


‘Deadline near 
on tax rebate 


Next Tuesday is the deadline 
for homeowners to apply for 
property tax relief under Sena- 
tor Nicholas C. Petris’ Proposi- 
tion 1-A, which was passed last 
November. 


Two things are involved: $70 
rebate on 1968 property tax and 
a $750 exemption on the assessed 
valuation on which the next 
property tax will be based. 

Claim forms for each were 
mailed months ago. Homeowners 


| who haven’t sent them in, lost 
| them or didn’t get them may get 


new forms at the Alameda 


TO DR. BELTH, “the inescap- | 
| able conclusion is that Mr. Driv- | 
/er and the VA, at least in this | 
instance, have acted in such a! 
way as to protect what they re- 
gard as the interests of the in- | 
surance companies rather than 
to give top priority to the inter- 
| ests of the Vietnam veterans.” 


When making purchases, always ask for the union label. 
building- a home or repairing one, see that the men doing nn 


plumbing or steamfitting work, 


painting, etc., belong to the 


union. Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 
yourself. 


| cae tea" an a a 


PATRONIZE 
UNION STORES 


DEMAND 
A UNION CLERK 
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County assessor’s office in the 


| courthouse. 


The deadline for filing is 5:00 


| p.m. April 15. 
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a 
WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY . . . . 841-7505 
FREMONT .. . . 797-4122 
HAYWARD ..... 537-1165 
LIVERMORE . . . 477-9120 
OAKLAND . . . . 893-8100 
SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 
ey 


| OAKS 
3007 TELEGRAPH AVENUE i 
| TEmplebar 832-8100 j 
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| borrowed money, a 6 per cent re- 


'000 cards are in use. 


} Oakland Floral Bal 


eharge is the difference between | bility of building your own stereo 
what the electric utilities earned |COMponents from kits. Is _ it 
and what their profit would | Worth it? 

have been on a 6 per cent return, _ TO find out, the engineers, of 
on investment. Consumers: Union, the nonprofit 


| about half of the accounts in the | 


He said that because utilities 
pay an average of 4 per cent on 


turn is equivalent to 9 per cent 
on common stock. 

PG&E gets a 6.76 rate of re- 
turn which Metealf said is equiv- 
alent to a 12.4 per cent return on 
common stock. 

Thirty years ago, Metcalf said, 
utilities were earning 7.7 per 
cent return on their stock. H 

Figures that Metcalf used were 
for 1967. He noted that despite 
their exhorbitant rate of return, | 
the 167 utilities were asking at 
the end of last year that con- 
sumers pay an additional $190,- 
299,000 yearly to further balloon | 
their profit. 


Credit cards 


The total of credit card ac- 
counts in the nation is estimated 
at 300,000,000 to 500,000,000, 


names of both husband and wife, | 
| says the Berkeley Co-op. This 
| mcans that as many as 750,000,- 


Vvvvvvvewvvvvveverere! 
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MEMBER OF GARDENERS, FLORISTS 
AND NURSERYMAN’S LOCAL No. 1206 


1900 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
OAKLAND 


Telephone 832-0262 
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SIMMONS 


Manufacturers of 


LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 


HOURS 8-5—Sat 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif 
PHONE: 451-0462 


| 
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Tie INSURANCE and- TRUST. COMPANY 


1700 WEBSTER STREET 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Offices Located in Berkeley, Fremont, 
Hayward, San Leandro and San Ramon 
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consumer testing organization, 
tested six amplifier kits and 
eight tuners. Their conclusion: 

The most elaborate and best 
performing kits are quite good. 
But they’re so expensive that 
they offer little that you couldn’t 
find for about the same money 
in a fully assembled stereo re- 
ceiver. 

On the other hand, several in- 
expensive kits would reward your 


| construction efforts with quality 


that would exceed by far that 
available at similar prices in al- 


|ready assembled systems. 


Evalations and rating of the 
amplifier tuner kits appear in 
the March issue of the organiza- 
tion’s magazine, Consumer Re- 
ports. 


Copyright 1969 by Consumers 
Union of U.S., Inc., Mount Ver- 


|non, N.Y. 


BURNETTS 
INEW LUCKY’S 


2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
“For the Best in Italian Foods” 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
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| Labor wins some 
but loses some 


Two labor endorsed candidates 
were elected to the Berkeley city 
council and one to the school 
board in April balloting. 


Successful candidates backed 
by Alameda County COPE for 
full four-year terms on the City 
Council were Vice Mayor Wil- 
mont Sweeney, re-elected with 
19,493 votes, to lead the field of 
18 candidates, and Warren Wid- 
ener, attorney, with 11,962. 


Also elected for four years 
were businessman Tom McLaren, 
13,527, and attorney Borden B. 
Price, 12,627, both self-described 
moderates. 


Labor endorsed candidates 
who didn’t make it were incum- 
bent William T. (Zack) Brown, 
fifth with 10,634, and Joseph R. 
Grodin, seventh with 8,775. 


Incumbent John swingle won 
Over labor-indorsed Allen Wil- 
son, 17,299 to 8,9099 in a three- 
Way race for a two-year term. 

Samuel S. Markowitz, 13,329, 
and labor-indorsed Marc H. Mon- 
heimer, 11,532, were elected to 
the school board Maudelle Shi- 
rek, also indorsed by COPE, was 
‘just out of the money with 9,973. 


Dixiecrat delays 
action on 5 billion 
U.S. aid to schools 


Aging Dixicrat William M. Col- | 
mer has delayed any Congres- | 
sional action on a $5,000,000,000 
school aid bill by the simple ex- | 
pedient of staying in his Missis- | 
sippi home. 

The 79-year-old Congressman 
is chairman of the House Rules 
Committee, which must clear the | 
bill for action. * 

Most members of the commit- | 
tee favor the bill, which would 
extend the law providing most 
federal aid to elementary and 
secondary schools for five years. 

Colmer opposes the Dill. The | 
House can’t consider it until the 
Rules Committee acts. The Ruies 
Committee can’t meet until its | 
Dixiecrat chairman calls it to} 
order. | 

House leaders wanted to enact | 
the measure before Easter and | 
pleaded with Colmer to get! 
things rolling. Colmer stayed, 
home and got his way. | 

So, instead of acting before the | 


Easter recess, the committee | 
cannot take up the bil] before | 
April 16. 


The “no show” method of de- 
laying progressive legislation 
was a favorite tactic of Rep. | 
Howard Smith, a Virginia Dixie- | 
crat, when he headed the Rules | 
Committee. - | 


IRS. gives.some tips. 
in Berkeley voting) OC! YOUL income tax 


; Taxpayers looking for professional help in preparing their 
income tax returns—due next Tuesday—were warned by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to select only qualified, reputable 


advisors. 


The IRS urged taxpayers to be wary of the danger signals 


and gave this advice: 


Beware of the expert who will not be around to answer your 
questions after the return has been prepared and filed. 


Never sign a blank return and leave it with a stranger, 
Do not sign a tax return in pencil, since the return can be 


changed later. 


Avoid the advisor :vho “guarantees” refunds, wants a per- 
centage of the refund, ur supposedly knows ail the angles. 


Be on your guard if it is suggested that your refund check 
be mailed to the practitioner’s address. 


The IRS said a professional assistor should sign the return 


on the line provided. 


The IRS also advised taxpayers that refunds can be proc- 
essed quickly if the taxpayer puts the preaddressed name label 
which came with his 1040 package on the return they file. 


And, said the IRS, anyone 
kind at the same time should 


paying two federal taxes of any 
pay them with separate checks. 


“If one check or money order is sent for two types of taxes, 
for example, a 1969 estimated tax payment and a 1958 tax bal- 
ance due, and the two returns are separated for processing, the 
payment might be credited to only one tax, leaving the other tax 
unpaid,” Joseph M. Cullen, IRS Director for Northern California, 


warned. 


Wife of Ed Merritt succumbs 


Imelda Cathieen Merritt, wife 
of Ed T. Merritt, a business rep- 
resentative of Automotive Ma- 


‘vada City and Helen Canady of 
Fresno, and six grandchildren. 
| Services were held April 2. 


chinists 1546, died March 30. She | 


was 61. 
Mrs. Merritt was past presi- 


| dent and treasurer of Machinists 


Auxiliary 97 and a member of 
the Labor Temple Women’s Aux- 
iliary. 

Besides her husband, who is a 
longtime representative of Lodge 
1546, she is survived by two 
daughters, Laurene Duffy of Ne- 


‘Emergency procedures 


Taft-Hartley emergency proce- 
dures were invoked 29 times in 
the 20 years preceding 1968, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics says. 
Five were settled without work 
| stoppage. Thirteen were settled 
|after the 80 day cooling off pe- 
riod. 


Four unions win 
raises in new pacts 
at Friden plant 


Fifteen hundred members of 
four local unions, armed with 
strike sanction from the Alame- 
da County Central Labor Coun- 
cil, won 27-month pay raise 
packages of up to 76 cents per 
hour last week at the Singer- 
Friden Division plant in San Le- 
andro, 

More than 1,400 members of 
Machinists Lodges 284, 1330 and 
1518 and 90 members of Metal 
Polishers 128 were involved. 

Raises for Machinists range 
from 20 to 60 cents per hour ef- | 
fective April 1 and from 11 to 
16 cents next April 1, plus cost 
of living adjustments. 

Journeymen Metal Polishers 

get 55-cent per hour raises as of | 
Apri] 1 and 17-cent boosts April | 
1, 1970, while helpers and other 
supporting workers get 20 and 
1l-cent boosts in the first and 
; second year. The Metal Polishers’ | 
| agreement also includes cost of 
|living adjustments. 
Machinists got improvements 
(on their existing dental care, | 
|medical care and pensions plus | 
| full payment by the company for | 
prescription safety glasses. The | 
Metal Polishers gained dental | 
care and major medical health 
care coverage. 

Singer-Friden, formerly the 
Friden calculator firm, now is a 
division of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 


Beirne assistant named 


| Civil affairs for the Communica- 
tions Workers of America since 


LaRoy H. Purdy, director of | 


1955, has been appointed assist- 
ant to CWA President Joseph A. 
Beirne. 


Look for the union shop card, 


| you, and demand the union label! 
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Retain for OAKLAND CITY COUNCIL 


VUKASIN 


Your vote of confidence will be 


greatly 


appreciated 


COMMITTEE TO RETAIN COUNCILMAN VUKASIN 


David S. Tucker, Jr., General Chairman 


Y. Charles Soda 


Finance 
Chairman 


Harry R. Lange 


Peter Tripp 
Campaign Community 


Coordinator Director 


BE SURE.TO CAST YOUR. VOTE ON APRIL 15TH 
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Why drive West 
when youre 
flying East? 


Fly Oakland to New York and Chicago! 


Daily non-stop to New York vie TWA; alsa one-stop flights on TWA, United. Non-stops to Chicago 
via TWA and United. For reservations and information, call the Fly Oakland Girl, 562-4165. 


Now OAKLAND has the action! 
i Oakland INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


PORTUSA 


> 


ask for a union clerk to serve | 


AREA CODE 


‘oa 


DIAL 
DIRECT 
ITS TWICE 

AS FAST 


And you save money 
when you call station. 
to-station...on out. 
of-state calls, even 
more after 7:00 PM 
Or anytime during 
the weekend. 


over a “right to work” law in 
New Mexico by means of attach- 
ing a unio nshop ban to a hu- 


Cc C ni! | rights bill ndly d 
BY GUNNAR, (BENNY) BENONYS. Sesidesighiiat: bofuce tow Jar beer 
YET LR i 


| sion of the legislature*’adjourned: 
The nation’s timber production 


— technical employes at the} 


Sheet Metal ‘Workers 216° Shia to mtatbine this page dak 
BY ROBERT M. COOPER | 


ing the coming period. We are 
setting up a shop steward sys- 
item, and to this end, shop stew- 
lard classes are being planned 


AFSCME 371. ‘Info: 
BY NAT DICKERSON 


* 


| Pcs 


In spite of the recent rains, 
which continue to slow down the 
Starts of several new jobs, the 
carpenters out of work list con- 
tinues to drop each week, 


Brother Olof Tjernell is off for 
a visit to Sweden to visit and) 
enjoy a well-earned extended va- 
cation, Bill Stoffels is off work 
for quite a while. Bill McLain is 
Suffering from a heart attack 
and will be laid up for some 
time. Ira Cornelius is in Kaiser 
Hospital for treatment. Sidney 
White has returned from a 20 
day stay in the hospital. He can 
have visitors at 851 Hutchings 
Drive, San Leandro. Brent Mac- | 
Innis is in Palo Alto Veterans 
Hospital for extended treatment. | 
Bill Auston was injured on a job 
accident and will be off till July. 
Archie Puckett has been off 
work since April, 1968 and still | 
will have further operations to | 
undergo. Frank McLaughlin is in | 
Herrick Hospital for more sur- 
gery. Jesus Gonzales is still re- | 
covering from a broken jeg. Ben- | 
dix Hansen is in process of ap- 
plying for his pension. 


NOTICE TO ALL CARPENTERS 

Due to the impending change | 
of eligibility rules and the insti- 
tution of banking of Health and | 
Welfare hours, the option to 
change your coverage, must be | 
done prior to April 30, 1969. The 
next chaneg would be in 1970. 
Contact your Business Represen- 
tative in this regard. 


SPECIAL NOTICE to all mem- 
bers of Local 36. By motion of 
the membership at the last 
meeting, the first meeting in; 
May will be nomination night 
for al] officers and delegates, 
May 1, 1969. Friday, June 13, 
1969 will be Election Day; Polls 
will be open from 12 noon to 10 
p.m. Be sure to vote for the can- 
didates of your choice. Voting 
will be by secret ballot and all 
candidates will be listed in al- 
phabetical order? in accordance 
with the Australian ballot sys- 
tem as prescribed by the General 
Constitution, Section 31, para- 
graph F, page 30. 

Flash! A final attempt to put 
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| will be increased as rapidly as 


good conservation practices will 
permit in order to stabilize soar- 
ing lumber prices, Peter Terzick, 


, general treasurer of the Brother- 


hood of Carpenters stated in an 
appearance before Congress. The 
shortage of lumber and plywood 
for both domestic and export de- 
mands shot prices up over 70 per 
cent over last year’s prices, even 
though wages rose less than 6 
per cent. He cited the disparity 
because “too often labor is made 
the whipning boy in situations of 
this kind.” 

Uncle Benny, our erstwhile 
gent of some kind or other, says 
his wife can’t shoot worth a darn 
but that she sure can rifle his 
ockets, 


Li'l Gee Gee the office vamp | 


comments that a raving beauty 
is a girl who finishes second in 
a beauty contest. 

Carpenter Pete defines a good 
carpenter as one who can keep 
a straight face while repairing a 
do-it-yourself project. 

See you at the next meeting, 


Brother? 


PEEP PPP PP PPP PP PP PP PP PMO 


Carpenters Auxiliary 160 
BY EDNA YETTER 


PREOPPE OP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPM 


A socialmeeting on April 17, 
1969 will consist of a workshop 
to make articles suitable for a 
bazaar in the future to benefit 
our charity projects. All mate- 
rials are to be furnished by the 
members. 

District 5 mesting will be held 
in the Moonlite Shopping Center, 


Santa Clara, Apri] 26, 1969, hos- | 


tessed by Auxiliary 554, Mbun- 
tain View. The meeting opefhs at 
10 am. and a 
luncheon will be served. 


Slum unemployment 


A Labor Department survey of 


six yarge cities shows that work- | 


ers in slum areas have an unem- 
ployment 214 times higher than 
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HE CARES ABOUT 


= 


CHILDREN 


LORENZO N.HOOPES, tncunient| @ 


ABILITY « DEDICATION ¢ INTEGRITY 


© He will provide quality education for all 


Students at every grade level 


© He will seek ways of increasing 
opportunities for all children 


ELECTION DAY: 
TUESDAY 


April 15, 1969 


learning 


Re-elect REN HOOPES 


Oakland Board 
eo <n 
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of Education 


Committee: Metvin J. Caughell, Albert P. Heiner, Joseph S. Lea, 
Carl B Munch, Mrs. Alan A. Lindsay, Forest C, Michell, 


Smorgasbord | 


| There is a total of 337 people 
drawing pension from the Nor- 
thern California Sheet Metal 
Woikers Pension Fund. 231 of 


50 on disability pension and 56 
are on early retirement. 

There were 12 Local Unions di- 
rectly connected to the Fund, 
| but since the Coppersmiths were 
merged with Local 104, San 
Francisco, there is no longer a 
Local 438 so there are only 11 
| Locals now. 


However, there are reciprocal 
agreements with other plans in 
the Tri-State Council so people 
|that worked and earned credits 
elsewhere are sometimes eligible 
for benefits from our Fund. 

There are 11 of this type of 
member drawing benefits which 
are added to the credits they 
earned elsewhere in the Tri- 
State. Their checks range from 
$2.40 per month to $50 per 
month, 

Local 104 has the most mem- 
bers drawing a pension (89) 
| while Local 216 is second with 
the number of 80. Local 497, Eu- 
| reka, has only 1. 

The most anyone draws from 


which goes to a member of San 
Francisco. The lowest anybody 
/on a regular pension draws is $40 
and the average of all is $69.75 
| monthly. 

Due to the increase in hourly 
premium and Brother Al’s ef- 
|forts, the formula for figuring 
|'a man’s pension will be increas- 
;ed considerably and of course 
|/the members already drawing 
| pension are included in these 
| benefits. 

The figure for past service has 
|been changed from $3.20 to $6 
land future service jumped to 
| $2.60 from the old $2.35. 

We are sorry to report that 
|Clarence Holbrook and Al Go- 
|/guen are hospitalized as of this 
writing. Hope they will be up 
|and around shortly. 

Regular Union meetings are 
held every third Wednesday of 
| the month at 8 p.m. in the La- 
bor Temple, Oakland. 

Members of Tri-State Council 
| Death Benefit Plan please note 
{that Death Assessment No. 641 
is now due and payable. 


‘AFSCME 1695 
BY KAREN RANKIN 


1 669.00.000000000000000000 


| 


| On Saturday, March 29, mem- 
| bers of AFSCME 1695, Clerical, 
| Technical, and Professional Em- 
| ployees at the University of Cali- 
|fornia Berkeley campus, held a 
| massive recruitment 
Berkeley campus. 


on the 


members during the 
Third World Liberation Front 
and American Federation of 
Teachers strike on campus, and 
judging from the present level 
of telephone calls and interest 
demonstrated among the clerica] 
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Retain 
_ §| CHARLES GOADY 


| OAKLAND SCHOOL BOARD 
School Director No. 1 


@ EXPERIENCED 


these are on a normal pension, | 


| for interested members. Contact | 


your local building committee to 
find out place and time these 
classes begin, 

Organizers and advisors from 
‘other Bay Area unions conferred 
with the AFSCME committee re- 
garding the adapting of other 
public employe union techiiques 
to the campus situation. Present 
were Ed Collins, Hospital Work- 
ers Loca] 250 and a member of 
the Alameda County Central La- 
‘bor Council Executive Board; 
Hugh McColl from AFT Local 61 
in San Francisco; Bruce Benner 
from AFSCME 1675 in Contra 
Costa County; Cliff Sanders, In- 
ternational Representative for 
AFSCME, and Marty Fassler, or- 
ganizer of Local 411, Union of 
' State Employees, who is engaged 
in organizing the maids’ local on 


the Berkeley campus. 


If you have a friend or a mem- 
ber of your family working on 
the Berkeley campus, THINK 
| UNION. Have them call the un- 
ion office: 549-3440 to find out 
about signing up for member- 
ship. 


the Fund per month is $163.50 | 


lronworkers 378 
BY DICK ZAMPA 


The work situation has picked 
up a little this past week and it 
looks like it will continue with 
the good weather 
This is with the exception of the 
Apprentices, who have been hit 
harder than the journeymen and 
it is still slow for them. 


The Committee on 25-year pins 
has been busy finding a location 
and making arrangements for 
the 25-year dinner to be held 
this summer. This will be report- 
ed on in detail at our next regu- 
lar membership meeting, Anyone 
who feels that he has been over- 
looked on the list to be honored 
should contact this business of- 

| fice. This list was printed in the 
March 14 edition of the East Bay 
Labor Journal. 


The following is a list. of our | 


sick members: George Riley, Joe 
Williams, Jim Armstrong, Reed 
Hawes, Swede Hansen, Harry 
Wanzic'l, Bob Bremer. 

We regret to announce the re- 
cent deaths of two of our mem- 
bers, Ida “Rebel” Eger, and John 
Dolan. 


As a reminder to our 
bers: All your fringe benefits are 
submitted under your Social Se- 
curity number. Be sure that your 
employer is using your correct 
number. 


| group organizing session to plan | 


Job loss slows 


The local recruited over 80 new | 
recent | 


Wage and salary employment, 
not counting farm workers, in 


| the eight Pacific states declined 
jless than seasonally to a level 


of 9,592,800 in mid-January. The 
243,100 job loss was less than 
the usual 305,000 job decline be- 
tween December and January. 
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@ PROVEN RECORD 
@ CIVIC LEADER 
@ FAIR REPRESENTATION FOR ALL 


coming up. 


Having recently talked with 
‘an unrelenting rejector of yvolun- 
tary unionism, the writer feels a 
great deal of concern for racial 
aspects of the matter. Without 
an educational degree, we are at 
a definite disadvantage, trying 
to cope with the psychological 
implications of the _ subject. 
Touchy though it may be, with- 
in an integrated union, our Pres- 
ident, M2ck Scalzo, has often 
mentioned the fact of the very 
large percentage of Afro-Ameri- 
can custodians accepting bene- 
fits gained by union efforts, but 
who are unwilling, or reluctant, 
to give financial support to un- 
ion operations. We, of course, re- 
alize that the reasons for this 
phenomena are many, consider- 
ing the nature of our society, 
which must accept part of the 
indictment for this pattern of 
conduct. But, “on the other 
hand,” selflessness, rather than 
selfishness is essential to a 
strong union. We are aware of 
the fact, that for a long time, 
many “Soul Brothers’ have felt 
left out of the main stream of 
our society, but future advan- 
tages can only be achieved 
through solidarity and a cohe- 
sion of mutual purposes. As a 
“Soul Brother,” himself, this 
writer is aware that he will be 
subjected to a great deai of crit- 
icism, because of this article, but 
most medicines are seldom pal- 
atable. 

On the commercial scene there 
jare some happenings which, to 
the writer’s notions, border on 
banditry: Many returning veter- 
ams are going to very expensive 
employment agencies, where 
they are being charged. exorbi- 
tant -fees, on a time pian, for 
fairly good jobs, but so far as 
this writer has been able to 
learn, none are being sent to un- 
ion jobs and since these agencies 
operate like loan offices, we feel 
some investigation may be in or- 
der. At least, some. coneern 
should be shown by unions since, 
as far as we have hbeén able to 
ascertain, only non-union busi- 
nesses are being contacted by 
| these agencies. 

Will all Stewards please re- 
member that they are to meet 
with Brother Murphy before the 
regular meeting. As Brother San- 
toro has announced, the next 
meetings will be held in room 155 
of Kroeber Hall; the Steward’s 
meeting will, we believe, be held 
\in Room 120, same building. 


mem- | 


Alameda County safest 
‘in state from injuries 


| Alameda County had the low- 


est compensation insurance rate 
,for any county in California for 
|the last four years, State Com- 
|pensation Insurance - Manager 
William Morris reports. 

He credited the county and its 
|7,000 employes with preventing 
| 200 injuries per year to reach the 
aos 


Demand the Union Label}! 
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CITIZENS TO RETAIN SCHOOL DIRECTOR CHARLES W. GOADY 


C.J. Patterson 
Campaign Chairman 


Earle H, Fletcher 


Ted Butner 


Co-chairman Finance Chairman 


Marie Douglas 
Community Coordinator 
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Those big loopholes 


? thy 4 


Tax reform: when? 


Congress s talking seriously about closing 
tax loopholes after years of causual lip 
service—whatever its action may turn out 
to be. 


Tax reform won't come until late this 
year or more likely late in 1970 says 
Congressman Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas 
Democrat who is chairman of the power- 
ful House Ways and Means Committee. 

His committee is probing escape routes 
in the jerry-built tax structure which pro- 
vides the way for the rich and crafty to 
avoid paying, while the rest of us are hard 
hit by taxes. 

Mills and other Congressmen are trying 
to head off a tax revolt by the millions of 
Americans who pay because they are too 


honest to cheat, too poor to hire slick at- 
torneys and too well off for welfare. 

Closing tax loopholes became popular 
politically on Capitol Hill after former 
Treasury Secretary Joseph Barr reported 
that 21 Americans who earned $1,000,000 
each in 1967 paid no income tax. 

Another 134 with incomes of more 
than $200,000 also rode free. 

Special privileges to the rich and to cor- 
porations are costing the paying American 
taxpayer $44,000,000,000 a year in lost 
income to the federal government. 
That’s what most of us must pay to make 
up for what should be but isn’t paid by 
those who can find loopholes. 


continued on page 6 


Homes for the working man 


east bay 


labor journal 


Who gets the tax dollars?.......................pagqe 7 
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Its a new and dirty word.......................page 8 


Tremendous new problems in housing are told 


Tremendous problems are facing the 
housing industry, the nation and Califor- 
nia in producing housing at a cost that 
Americans can afford. 

“There are 7,800,000 American famil- 
ies who cannot afford to pay the market 
price for housing; that is 20 per cent of 
income,” says Joseph Freitas Jr., West 
Coast Area Director of the National Ur- 
ban Coalition. He told a recent seminar, 
one of a statewide series sponsored by the 
California State Building Trades Council, 
University of California Centers for Labor 
Research. and Education and by local 
BTCs, that: 

“Some 7,600,000 families live in sub- 
standard housing, of which 4,000,000 have 
no inside plumbing and 2,700,000 are di- 
lapidated. 

“Of an estimated 6,000,000 vacant units, 
only 2,000,000 are in a condition for oc- 
cupancy. Eleven million occupied units are 
substandard. 

“Thete is more poor housing ouside the 
cities than in, but the great need is concen- 
trated in the slums.” 


20 YEARS LATER 

This is the situation that exists 20 years 
after Congress declared in the Housing Act 
of 1949 the American goal was “realiza- 
tion’as soon’as feasible” of “a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for ev- 
ery American family.” 

“This goal has not been fully sealized,” 
Congress said in something of an under- 


RICHES TO RAGS in housing is the 
story of neglect and creation of 
slums. This onetime Victorian man- 
sion of a wealthy Oakland family 
now rates as substandard housing 
for the poor. 


statement as it adopted the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. 


That act called for construction or re- 
habilitation of 26,000,000 housing units in 
10 years including 6,000,000 for low and 
moderate income families. 


This would require doubling the housing 
production of the recent past and produc- 
ing 10 times as much for the moderate 
and low income families as the builders 
have been putting up. 

SHORT ON CASH 

Congress authorized a wealth of pro- 
grams to speed this worthy goal. But it 
did not put up any money to match its 
pious words. 

It has appropriated only $25,000,000 
of the $75,000,000 it authorized to start 
off the 10-year program planned under 
the Housing Act of 1968. 

Even with full funding, Freitas said, 
rising interest rates would cut its effect- 
tiveness and federal programs would have 
to be bolstered by a mammoth $18,000,- 
000,000 in private financing. 

Frietas' said appropriations, cheaper 
money, new methods of housing construc- 
tion, increased manpower and available 
land are necessary to meet the fantastic 
need. 

“What's happening threatens the future 
of our cities,’ Freitas said. And he made 
it clear the housing need goes far beyond 
the black ghettos. 

“A far bigger number of whites are 
poor and in bad housing,” he said. “It is 
not just a race problem. It’s an economic 
problem.” 

MORE FOR PETS 

Director John Evans of the AFLCIO 
Urban Affairs Department had harsh 
words for the American dollar response 
to the urban crisis. 

“In the face of unimaginable wealth we 
allow conditions for people to live in that 
are not worthy of dogs,” he said. 

“We spend more on chewing gum than 
on model cities, more on tobacco than all 
levels of government spend on higher ed- 
ucation, more on pet food than on food 
stamps for the poor. 

“This is a disgraceful situation for the 
American people to put up with.” 

But he told Building Trade leaders that 
in the face of the growing housing crisis, 
“You are going to have to put up with a 
tremendous amount. of talk on how to run 
your business. 

“They will blame the cost of labor for 
high housing costs. They are not willing to 


-talk-about the cost- of land. We need a 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING like this huge three-story structure in Oakland, 
is home for 7,600,000 American familes in the lower economic levels 
because there is no place else that they can afford. 


national land policy to protect us from 
the spiraling cost of land where some peo- 
ple are making tremendous fortunes. 

“They aren't willing to talk about the 
cost of money. Nor the cost of lumber 
which doubled in price last year.” 

MINOR ITEM 

An interesting comment on housing la- 
bor costs is contained in a scholarly report 
by the Center for Labor Research & Edu- 
cation at the University of California in 
Berkeley. It says: 

“Because the wages of on-site labor 
play a relatively small role in determin- 
ing the ultimate cost of housing to its oc- 
cupants, it is expected that future short- 
ages of construction workers will have 
more important effects in slowing down 
the rate of housing production than in 
raising its costs.” 

The same report takes a detailed look at 
California, with its comparatively new 
housing, as related to the rest of the nation. 
Ir illustrates how government aid helped 
to get us into the housing bind of 1969. 

It begins with a look at the 1950-60 
decade during which California’s popu- 
lation increased by 5,100,000 to 15,700,- 
000. Building boomed with 2,031,000 new 
residential units going up, mostly in the 
suburbs for those who could afford to pay. 

“In the 1950s California became one of 
the most highly suburbanized regions in 
the world,” the report says. 


“Sixty-one per cent of the new homes 
built between 1950 and 1960 were located 
in the metropolitan areas, and 49 per cent 
of all California households were in the 
suburbs by 1960. Further the state became 
‘metropolitanized’ in the 1950s—by 1960, 
86 per cent of all of our dwellings were 
in 10 metropolitan areas.” 

With the building trends of the ’50s 
the central cities became increasingly dom- 
inated by low income, elderly and minority 
groups. 

Renewal and low rent public housing 
programs were already underway. But the 
Report of the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Housing Problems in April 
1963 found that: 

“Most renewal agencies have been pri- 
marily concerned with improving the tax 
base of their cities and the general attrac- 
tiveness of the central districts, and only 
secondarily with the improvement of hous- 
ing conditions for low income and min- 
ority families.” 

“In most cases, therefore, their aim has 
been to clear blighted areas which happen 
to be in good locations in order to make 
the sites available for new higher-priced 
housing, commercial use or needed public 
facilities.” 

The commission found that the public 
housing formula “in big cities with high 
land prices teuds to produce high density 


continued on page 7 
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Loopholes for rich 


continued from page 5 


“We face now the possibility of a tax- 
payers’ revolt if we do not soon make ma- 
jor reforms in our income taxes,” Barr said. 

“The revolt will come not from the poor 
but from the tens of millions of middle 
class families with incomes of $7,000 to 
$20,000 whose tax payments now generally 
are based on the full ordinary rates and who 
pay over half our individual income taxes.” 

At the poor but honest end of the tax 
ladder 2,500,000 Americans paid $100,- 
000,000 in federal taxes on incomes below 
the government's poverty line. 

Barr put his finger on $50,000 as “the 
threshold for profligate use of tax loop- 
holes.” 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce points a shocked finger at skyrock- 
eting federal income taxes—not that it 
plans to help you with yours. In tabular 
form, this is what horrified the chamber: 


YEAR INCOME TAX 
1932 $ 1,000,000,000 
1940 2,000,000,000 
1950 26,000,000,000 
1959 54,000,000,000 

*1969 122,000,000,000 
* Estimated 


The combined, federal, state and local 
per capita tax load for Americans has 
grown from $349 in 1948 to $568 in 
1958 and an estimated $1,000 this year 
for every man, woman and child. 

But don’t get the idea that business or 
the wealthy are going to plump for tax 
reforms to benefit the working man. They 
aren't. 

The Treasury Department proposed a 
minimum tax rate so that even millionaires 
would have to pay income taxes. The Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
Inc., reports that in a survey 54 per cent 
of its responding members opposed the 
idea. In California 40 per cent liked the 
idea, 54 per cent didn’t and 6 per cent 
didn’t know what they thought. 

Direct opposition to the Treasury’s pro- 
posal for a minimum ‘tax for the wealthy 
was voiced by Vice President Walker 
Winter of the US. Chamber of Com- 
merce before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Instead he proposed, among 
Other things, a reduction in the tax rate 
on higher incomes. 

Representative Martha Griffiths, Mich- 
igan Democrat, told Winter that her sec- 
retaries pay at least 20 per cent of their 
wages to the government and she found 
it incredible that multimillionaire John 
D. Rockefeller III had testified he paid 
no income taxes because of deductions, but 
instead donated an unspecified amount to 
the Treasury. 

Lots of Congressmen are on the tax re- 
form bandwagon now. They may not all 
be there when crucial changes come up. 

As former Internal Revenue Service 
Commissioner Mortimer Caplain observed, 
“The definitions of reform and loopholes 
vary greatly among us, depending on our 
individual economic and social circum- 
stances. 

“A loophole to one is frequently a life- 
line of economic survival to another.” 

Lobbyists from varied economic fields 
can be counted on to unite to oppose re- 
form. 

“They support each other at crucial 
moments because they are both feeding at 
the public trough,” says former Assistant 
Attorney General Mitchell Rogovin. “If 
One is removed from the trough, the other 
knows his turn is coming.” 

Thousands have come to enjoy tax priv- 
ilege as a way of private or corporate 
life and they are not likely to let go with- 
out a fight. 
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So what is a loophole? Here are some: 

Capital gains: When property, such as 
shares of stock, is held for. more than six 
months and sold at a profit, that is a capital 
gain subject to tax at 50 per cent of the 
rate the individual pays on other income; 
but never more than a 25 per cent tax. 
The Treasury estimates it loses out on 
between $5,500,000,000 and $8,500,000,- 
000 a year because of capital gains. 


Capital gains are not taxed at all when 
passed on to an heir. The heir will be 


fusing tax code under full Congressional 
review for the first time in 15 years. 

The code covers everyone from the 813 
taxpayers who reported “gross adjusted 
incomes” or more than $1,000,000 in 1967 
to the 15,318,152 who reported income of 
less than $2,000. 

Pressure on Congressmen is coming 
largely from the approximately 32,000,000 
taxpayers in the $6,000 to $20,000 middle 
bracket who find themselves in a severe 
tax squeeze. 


‘Help!’ 


taxed only when he sells the property and 
then the tax will be only on the gain that 
accumulated since he inherited it. Estimat- 
ed tax loss $2,500,000,000 yearly. 

Municipal bonds is a term applied to 
bonds issued by states, counties, cities and 
other governmental agencies. The interest 
they pay is not subject to tax, This makes 
them a favorite investment of the very 
rich. Eighty per cent of individually owned 
municipal bonds are held by one per 
cent of the population. Tax loss is $1,800,- 
000,000. 

Oil depletion allows oil producers 27/2 
per cent of gross income from oil wells 
tax free, as compensation for the fact the 
wells are being used up—in other words 
because the oil may only be sold once. The 
Treasury estimates the cost of the well 
is recovered 19 times over. Annual tax 
loss $1,300,000,000. 

Investment tax credit allows business 
firms to subtract from tax bills 7 per cent 
of the worth of investments in new plants 
and certain equipment. It was originally 
adopted in 1962 to stimulate the economy. 
Now it stimulates inflation. Cost to gov- 
ernment $3,000,000,000 a year. 

“Hobby farmers” get away with $400,- 
000,000 annually by using a special ac- 
counting method permitted to certain in- 
dustries which permits them to report a 
tax loss while making a profit. 


CATTLE RACKET 

A high bracket taxpayer can, for ex- 
ample, buy a herd of breeding cattle and 
list their purchase price plus anticipated 
expenses for the coming year as a tax loss. 
This “tax loss” can then be deducted from 
his regular income as a doctor, lawyer, 
movie actor or whatever. When the herd 
is sold, that’s a capital gain, at the reduced 
tax rate. 

Those are just a few samples to give an 
idea of what it’s all about. There are lots, 
lots more. 

They are a part of the obsolete and con- 


— 


ideas 


gu 


There isn’t much argument about giv- 
ing some relief to the very poor. 

Most of the shouting concerns the rich 
who have taken advantage of the special 
tax treatment granted years ago, often as 
incentive measures, 

EQUALITY? 

Guys like this, for example, who had 
$2,300,000 income. Part was capital gain, 
bringing taxable income to $1,900,000. 
Then $900,000 in oil depletion allowance 
cut the taxable amount to $1,000,000. 
“Farm loss” cut off another $800,000. 
Normal personal deductions brought this 
multimillionaire’s taxable income to zero. 

But a fellow who actually worked for 
his money and earned $1,700 in wages 
paid a tax of 117.30. 

“The public conscience cannot permit 
this kind of a situation to continue,” said 


Congressman John Byrnes of Wisconsin, * 


senior Republican on the tax-writing 
House Ways & Means Committee. 


Chairman Mills began the committee's 
investigations “right from scratch” to de- 
cide “how we would want to go.” 


It is in the midst of a massive series of 
hearings on 17 different categories of 
loopholes that have been repeately de- 
nounced by the AFLCIO. 

No. 1 on Mills’ list was tighter control 
of tax free foundations that sometimes 
provide unfair tax shelters for wealthy 
doctors and other professions. 

THE TARGETS 

Other targets include tax free municipal 
bonds, the oil and other depletion allow- 
ances, the 25 per cent tax limit on capital 
gains, accelerated depreciation on real es- 
tate, the 7 per cent capital investment 
credit for corporations, low gift and estate 
taxes, and tax benefits from corporate and 
absentee farm operations. 


Among a series of tax bills already in- 


troduced into Congress one of the most 
complete is by Congressman Henry. Reuss, 
Wisconsin Democrat. He estimates his 13- 


poiat measure would close loopholes that : 


Industry knows its way around Cone 
bressiondl halls and tax forms better 
than the millions of little guys whose 
best weapon is to write to thew cone 
gressmen. 


Which has something to do with why 
personal income taxes went up 13 per 
cent last year while taxes on. corpora- 
tion profits dropped $5,000,000,000 ‘al- 
though they enjoyed their biggest profits 

ever. 


now cost the government $9,000,000,000 
yearly in lost revenue. 

Reuss’ proposals include reducing char- 
itable tax deductions, elimination of tax 
exemption on industrial development 
bonds, reducing to 15 per cent the current 
27.5 per cent oil depletion allowance and 
23 per cent mineral depletion allowance, 
and taxing capital gains at death. 
TREASURY PLANS 

The Treasury Department had its own 
suggestions. They were prepared under the 
Johnson administration but not released or 
turned over to Congress until after Presi- 
dent Nixon’s inauguration. 

It proposed increasing standard deduc- 
tions from the present 10 per cent and 
maximum of $1,000 to 14 per cent anda 
maximum of $1,800. 

At the top, the Treasury proposed a 50 
per cent maximum in place of the present 
70 per cent top tax. To catch the tax 
free millionaire, it suggested a sliding scale 
of 7 to 35 per cent tax to be applied on 
hitherto tax free income exceeding $10,000 
a year. 

WORKINGMAN BENEFITS 

The Treasury estimated the bulk of its 
benefits would go to those in the $5,000 
to $20,000 income tax range. 

Taxes would be boosted for about 27 
per cent of the nation’s taxpayers under 
Treasury proposals, 

The often technical recommendations 
were based largely on the Treasury's own 
study of “tax expenditures,” This is a term 
for potential tax money lost because of 
preferential tax tratment. 

In presenting the study to the House 
Appropriations Committee, former Secre- 
tary Barr explained, “This is a study of 
government expenditures made through 
the income tax system.” 

“These tax expenditures are never re- 
flected in the federal budget,,” Barr added. 
“. .. you provide federal resources through 
the tax route as well as through the ap- 
propriations route, and sometimes more 
that way than you might think.” 

Money lost to the Treasury through tax 
loopholes are typical “tax expenditures,” 
COMPARISONS 

Barr made some comparisons of re- 
quested budget appropriations and “tax 
expenditures” for some federal functions: 

Agriculture — $5,200,000,000 
$1,000,000,000 tax expenditure. 

Commerce & transportation — $9,000,- 
000,000 budget; $9,700,000,000 tax ex- 
penditnure. 

Community development & housing — 
$2,800,000,000 budget; $5,200,000,000 tax 
expenditure, 

Health & welfare — $55,000,000,000 
budget; $19,500,000,000 tax expenditures. 

Most tax credits were intentionally cre- 
ated for socially or economically | desir- 
able ends. 

Former Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Stanley S. Surrey, who was responsi- 
ble for the study, is an opponent of tax 
credits, 

He insists that it would be more effi- 
cient and provide better controls. to make 
direct expenditures for the desired purposes 
than to try to provide incentives through 
tax credits, 

President Nixon has been talking about 
Creating new tax incentives in an attempt 
to turn aver to the private sector some of 
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budget; 


Who needs housing? 


continued from page 5 

projects of a rather institutionalized char- 
acter, which are unsuitable for family liv- 
ing, while in outlying areas it provides no 
chance for ownership, which most families 
want.” 

However, the federal government's 
mortgage insurance program worked 
wonders for higher income families who 
could afford to live in the more pleasant 
surroundings of the suburbs. 

The governor's commission said post- 
war suburbia was largely shaped by the 
Federal Housing Administration, most of 
whose insured mortgages were for private 
homes. 

The Berkeley study makes this observa- 
tion: 

“Then, as now, the federal subsidy to the 
‘average’ homeowner with a mortgage 
(whether FHA insured or not), which is 
granted to him through allowable deduc- 
tions of his mortgage interest payments 
from federal and state income taxes, 
amounted to far more than any federal ex- 
penditures or subsidies for low income 
households.” 


TRUE PREDICTION 

What was happening then was so clear 
that the Advisory Commission could pre- 
dict, as though it were writing today, “If 
the trend continues, the population of 
many central cities will become predom- 
inantly low income and nonwhite by 1980. 


Your tax 


Federal tax reform, when it comes, will 
change only the frosting on the tax cake. 

It won't help the states, the counties, 
the cities and the myriad of other tax 
entities—all crying for money and all run- 
ning out of new things to tax. They are in 
trouble. 
TO STATES 

It won't, that is, unless much of the 
money to be recaptured—hopefully — by 
the federal government from those who 
now don’t pay or pay too little goes to help 
states meet their own financial needs. 

Or, also, unless states, follow suit and re- 
distribute the tax burden, with more from 
the wealthy and a fairer share on the mod- 
erate and low income earners, 


THEY WANT MORE 

In recent years states and cities have 
been relying heavily on federal tax money 
to help them make out. Now they want 
more. 

Democratic Senator William Proxmire 
of Wisconsin says a taxpayers’ revolt is 
“happening now not only because of the 
federal income tax surcharge but primarily 
because of the astronomical increase in the 
burden of state and local property and 
sales taxes which fall so heavily and so un- 
fairly om taxpayers of modest incomes.” 

It is at the state level that taxpayers 
are showing. signs of rebellion. For ex- 
ample the worn out teabags displayed on 
lapels by Massachusetts taxpayers in pro- 
test against Governor Francis W. Sargent’s 
request for a 14 per cent surcharge on 
all state taxes.’ 

HUMAN NEEDS 

Republican Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler of New York, chief advocate of more 
federal ‘aid to states, reasons like this: 

"State and local expenditures to meet 
human needs have been rising much more 
rapidly than federal expenditures for do- 
Mestic purposes. 

“However, the federal government col- 
lects two-thirds of all the taxes whereas 

"state and local governments collect only 
One-third, and this is inadequate to meet 
the people's needs.” 


“Meanwhile, there are new suburban 
‘cities’ with a large industrial base whose 
housing serves only upper income house- 
holds.” 

In the five years from 1960 through 
1964 builders erected 1,206,000 new homes 
but catered so heavily to the economic 
upper half of the population that there 
were too many homes for the rich and 
too few for the poor. 

Various factors then slowed down build- 
ing. The Berkeley report singled out ris- 
ing interest rates and development of a 
high “point” structure as “a major factor 
in limiting demand for new homes in the 
State.” 

From a surplus of 117,000 units in 1964, 
the housing picture dropped to a deficit 
of 67,000 in 1967 and a deficit of 10,000 
in 1968 which is expected to rise to 14,000 
this year, the University of California study 
says. 

NEW CLAIM 

However, the 1969 Economic Report of 
the Governor concludes that actual hous- 
ing available in California at the end of 
last year was at least equal to the “desired 
housing stock” of 7,000,000 units. 

But the analysis acknowledges that it is 
based on considerable questionable. data. 

“Even more significantly,’ observes the 
Berkeley study, “the analysis takes no 
account of different levels of demand on 
the part of different income groups—par- 


money 


In 30 years combined per capita taxes 
for Americans have grown tenfold to 
$1,100. Federal taxes which have grown 
the fastest and most take $741, state $198 
and local $163. 

Rockefeller asked that the federal 10 
per cent surcharge be continued indefin- 
itely to help education and relieve states 
of crushing welfare burdens. 
CALIFORNIA UNIQUE 

Unique among states in the current tax 
crisis was California. Overtaxed last year 
by the Reagan administration California 
is now involved in a political argument 
over how and when to refund obvious 
$100,000,000 overcharges to the taxpayers. 
POLITICAL GAMBIT 

Labor and liberal Democrats who blasted 
the huge tax increases imposed by the Rea- 
gan administration—despite its verbal ded- 
ication to “economy” — charge that the 
GOP governor's opposition to refunding 
the money now is in order to hand out 
the refund in the 1970 political year. 

In money troubles today along with New 
York and Massachusetts are Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Rhode Island and perhaps lots, lots more. 
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the responsibilities undertaken by the 
federal government to promote housing 
development and relieve problems of core 
cities. 

SOFTER APPROACH 

The AFLCIO Executive Council opposes 
them as creating new loopholes. 

The Executive Council is pushing a 
frontal attack on loopholes, old and new, 
and demanding relief for the little guy. 

The council’s program includes: 

¢ Elimination of special tax privilege 
for wealthy families and corporations. 

© A minimum tax on all income which 
would require at least some tax payment 


ticularly demand and supply factors affect- 
ing low and moderate income families.” 

The university study notes that only 
28,700 units for the lowest income people 
were built in conventional housing pro- 
grams in California in 1937-68, only 29 
turnkey projects were operating at the end 
of 1968, and 12,000 leased low income 
housing units. 


The Governor's Economic report expects 
a permanent shift toward multiple units. 
It expects only 40 per cent of building 
in single family units. 

LAND PRICES 

The shift is blamed largely on rapidly 
rising land prices and rising construction 
costs, both of which make high density 
development more logical because it re- 
duces unit cost. 

However, the Berkeley report is not so 
sure. It notes that Californians have al- 
ways had a strong preference for single 
family homes. 

The Governor’s Report concludes with 
what it calls a “prosperous and sustainable” 
growth pattern for residential construction 
ranging from 183,000 units in 1970 to 
223,000 in 1975, for a projected total of 
1,242,200 for the five years. 

The report notes that “full implementa- 
tion of the Housing & Urban Development 
Act of 1968 “could provide an undeter- 
mined but potentially large addition to the 
demand for housing units.” 

The Governor's report projects 165,000 
units for 1969. 

But the University of California study 
finds evidence that HUD projects, which 
the governor’s report didn’t count, consti- 
tute “an enormous market, and probably 
the most rapidly expanding part of the 
total market.” 

Ic says 32,000 units of subsidized, as- 
sisted or insured housing for low or mod- 
erate income families are in the California 


OAKLAND ACORN, integrated apartment and town house 


REHABILITATION has restored the 
pride this Oakland home enjoyed 
when it was built early in the cen- 
tury and made it again a livable 
home — this time for the not- 
so-well-to-do. 


“pipeline” with federal funds already com- 
mitted to them and another 25,000 units 
will be added if financial and staff re- 
sources are available. 

The Berkeley study sees the possibility 
of “a very rapid realignment in California. 
of the past imbalance between new starts 
for higher income housing, as against new 
Starts to meet the tremendous backlog 
of housing demand for low and moderate 
income fmailies. 

“If this does prove to be an emerging 
trend, it will obviously depend for its con- 
tinuance on the subsidized interest rate 
provisions of the HUD Act of 1968, as 
well as on those tax write-off provisions 
of the Act which were designed to stimu- 
late greater participation by private en- 
terprise in meeting the backlog of demand 
for low and moderate income housing.” 


However, the weight of voices at the 
recent seminars sponored by the Build- 
ing Trades and UC was that it will take 
the initiative of unions to really fill the 
moderate and low income need as the Al- 
ameda County Building Trades Council 
has done with Oakland Acorn. 


development sponsored and managed by the Alameda 
County Building Trades Council is the type of building ur- 
gently needed to provide desirable housing for moderate 
income families. This photo was taken at ceremonies after 
completion of the first two units. 


Those big loopholes, are a help to the rich 


from those whose huge incomes are now 
preferentially taxed or tax exempt. 

©@ Removal of the impoverished from 
federal income tax rolls. 

© Reduction of the relative tax burden 
for low and moderate income families. 

© Rejection of proposals for new tax 
loopholes for the wealthy and for business. 

© Repeal of double depreciation on 
new construction except low and moderate 
rental housing, and the 7 per cent tax 
credit on business capital investment. 

The Treasury takes a softer approach, 
roughly along the same lines. 


Congress, despite the current popularity 


of tax reform, is likely to find a still easier 
route. 

There will be a stiff fight over attempts 
to wipe out or reduce most loopholes, al- 
though Congress can be expected to move 
faster than it has on the proposed mini- 
mum tax to wipe out the scandal of mil- 
lionaires who pay no tax. 

That was on the program of the late 
President John F. Kennedy. 

Treasury Secretary David M. Kennedy 
is already defending the investment tax 
credit to industry although he concedes the 
current 7 per cent “might be too high.” 

It's a fight for huge stakes. 
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Labor has long been concerned over the 
merger-mad growth of conglomerates, re- 
cent darlings of the financial world. They 
are, in brief, huge combinations of differ- 
ent firms in totally unrelated industries un- 
der one massive octopus-like management. 

Now Congress, federal agencies and the 
New York Stock Exchange are showing 
signs of similar concern. 

The phenomenal growth of these corpo- 
fate monsters in the 1960s is reminiscent 
of the sudden birth in the 1890s of the 
great monopolies and their subsequent 
ruthless dominance of American life. 

Labor has other reasons to be concerned: 

e Conglomerates have cost thousands of 
workmen their jobs by callously shutting 
down factories forever because of inade- 
quate profit margins. 

© Conglomerates have a built-in strike- 
breaking mechanism, since while one plant 
or industrial division of a conglomerate 
may be tightly shut down, other, totally un- 
related industrial units of the same firm 
are turning in the profits. 

© Conglomerates are threatening the 
balance of power in economic bargaining, 
forcing new union alignments and_tech- 
niques. 

TRUST BUSTERS AWAKE 

Now the lawmakers, the trust busters, 
the regulatory agencies and the stock mar- 
ket itself are showing signs of worry and 
making motions toward controlling this 
young economic beast. 

“Conglomerate” has become a dirty word 
to many business executives who live in 
fear that their companies—and_ probably 
their jobs—will be swallowed up by one. 
One labor publication calls conglomerates 
“a kind of business that services industry 
the way Bonnie and Clyde serviced banks.” 

A conglomerate’s many unrelated enter- 
prises in different industries have no_busi- 
ness being together—except for profit to 
their entrepeneurs and sometimes the stock- 
holders. 

These multi-industries have made mil- 
lions for their backers, like Whitaker Cor- 
poration, whose stock skyrocketed 4,543 
per cent in five years, and greater fortunes 
for their promoters. 

COMPANY GOBBLERS 

They live largely by- gobbling up other 
companies—usually smaller but sometimes 
bigger. 

In the last five years of the rise of multi- 
companies, 13,889 American corporations 
have been absorbed by merger. 

A record 4,462 mergers last year topped 
their skyrocketing growth. 

Conglomerates buy other companies at 
fantastic prices in an Alice in Wonderland 
fashion. They pay with what one corporate 
executive calls “funny conglomerate paper” 
—a mixture of warrants, debentures, con- 
vertible bonds, convertible preferred stock, 
their own highly priced common stock, and 
sometimes even money. 

They've scared the more orthodox Amer- 
ican corporation which never knows when 
it may be swallowed up by a “tender offer” 
from 9 multi-industry giant or an aggres- 
sive little corporate shark on its way up. 
A MIXTURE 

They buy and sell manufacturing com- 
plexes, hotel chains, store chains, banks, 
airplane lines or insurance companies like 
peanuts. 

They have changed the shape of the 
American economy so that 78 corporations 
worth $1,000,000,000 or more control 43 
per cent of the nation’s manufacturing as- 


qnew an 


sets. The 200 largest control nearly 60 per 
cent. 

The current merger mania “transcends 
the simple competitive aspects,” says Wil- 
lard F. Mueller, chief economist for the 
Federal Trade Commission. “It goes to the 
centralization of corporate decision mak- 
ing over the economy.” 

Acquisition methods, bookkeeping ma- 
nipulation and administration of some of 
these decision makers have been so ques- 
tionable that most multicompanies object 
strenuously to being called conglomerates. 

New Chairman Hamer Budge of the 
Secufities and Exchange Commission told 
a House securities subcommittee that the 
conglomeration of the 60s reminded him 
of the speculative 20s when operators like 
Samuel Insull built giant, shaky utility hold- 
ing companies built on pyramided debt. He 
indicated the SEC would take a hard look 
at conglomerates. 


FTC STUDY 

The Federal Trade Commission already 
is enaged in such a study. 

House Ways & Means Committee Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills has a bill to deprive con- 
glomerates of some tax benefits from offer- 
ing bonds which are part of the purchase 
price of companies they are gobbling up. 
Interest paid on debentures is a business 
cost and non-taxable in contrast with divi- 
dends paid on stocks. 

President Robert Haack of the New 
York Stock Exchange said the exchange 
was considering delisting some companies 
because of the way they have borrowed 
money for mergers. 

Assistant Attorney General Richard Mc- 
Laren, the ‘Justice Departmefi’s*new. trust 
buster, announced a broad legal attack 
charging conglomerates with violating 
anti-trust laws. 

The conglomerate was designed to escape 
antimonopoly laws but McLaren believes 
he can legally prove they may teduce com- 
petition and tend to create monopoly. 

The Justice Department is appealing a 
Federal court decision in ‘Chicago dismiss- 
ing its protest against the acquisition of 
Armour & Company by General Host. 
ODD PAIR 

~Atmout packs meat, makes dairy prod- 
ucts, chemicals, cleaners and soaps. General 
Host specializes in tourism and foods in- 
cluding bakeries, groceries and restaurants. 

The staff of the Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability expressed concern about the 
growing concentration of corporate power 
in conglomerates and of pension funds in 


_ banks. Banks are expected to be managing 


about $200,000,000,000 of pension fund 
assets within a decade. 

“This development,” the Cabinet Com- 
mitee staff said, “creates the risk that cor- 
porate decision making will be centralized 
among the leading banks.” 

This would be a further extension of the 
absentee landlord type of operation that has 
cost so many workers their jobs and dis- 
rupted the economy of so many manufac- 
turing towns when marginal mills and fac- 
tories were closed down for good to boost 
corporate profits. 

SOCIAL EFFECTS 

Growing concern has also been expressed 
over the potential political effects of con- 
glomerates on American life and their 
known social disruption. 

“I am convinced that real dangers for 
our economy, and our way of life, lurk in 
the headlong rush toward the formation of 
conglomerate corporations,” says Michigan 
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MOON PROBE research is part of the operation of the conglomerate that 
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built this water treatment installation. So is banking, port storage, leasing 
an airplane or ship or railroad car, and operating in 60 nations. 


Democratic Senator Philip A. Hart, chair- 
man of the Senate Anti-Trust Committee. 

A frightening political possibility was 
foreseen by Congressman Henry S. Reuss, 
Wisconsin Democrat. He asked: 


“If for example, a conglomerate has a 
significant holding in a majority of Con- 
gressional districts in the country, is it not 
likely to have an inordinate influence over 
Congressional action?” 

In Reuss’ home state, Director Lucian 
Schlimgen of the Wisconsin Division of 
Economic Development, noted that “out- 
side companies often do not have the same 
interest that home based firms do.” 

He cited one instance in which 150 
white collar workers were transferred to 
New York from a merged firm in Neenah- 
Menasha, leaving the town without many 
of its leaders in Boy and Girl Scouting, 
United Fund Drives, church and civic ac- 
tivities. 

The rise of the conglomerates can and 
is changing the traditional industrial bar- 
gaining relationship. 

SET IT OUT 

Because their interests lie in varied in- 
dustries, a conglomerate has the ability to 
sit out a long strike in one affiliated com- 
pany while other subsidiaries operate as 
usual. 

Any particular industry may represent 
only a very small part of the conglomer- 
ate’s total operation. 

It thus could stand a protracted industry- 
wide shutdown in one segment and still 
return a sizable profit derived from its 
many other business segments, 

Thus a conglomerate can afford to be 
extra tough in its collective bargaining. 

Or a conglomerate could bring all of its 
resources to bear against the weakest union 
in any situation. 

“The basic concept of collective bargain- 
ing, that here should be a balance of eco- 
nomic power on both sides of the bargain- 
ing table, is in jeopardy because of these 
conglomerate structures,” says Peter Bom- 
marito, international president of United 
Rubber Workers. 

“The labor movement will have to re- 


think its entire bargaining structure and its 
method of organization,” ILWU Secretary- 
Treasurer Lou Goldblatt told the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union convention last 
year. ' 

“It will have to weigh the questions of 
industry-wide bargaining, common termi- 
nation dates, union solidarity, and in some 
cases even the question of cross-industry 
bargaining to meet the economic strength 
of growing conglomerates.” 


UNION TEAMWORK 

Coordinated barfgaining increasingly 
means involved international unions work- 
ing together on the same bargaining teams 
and joint negotiation with the employer. 

The AFLCIO Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, whose function includes coordinat- 
ing activities of international unions deal- 
ing with conglomerates, asks this: 

“What rights do workers have in terms 
of job security, transfer from one plant to 
another, rights under pension plans when 
the facility at which they are employed is 
gobbled up by another corporation, one 
which often has an entirely different set 
of industrial relations and collective bar- 
gaining agreements?” 

These questions are increasingly being 
carried to the National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts. 

Changes in policy, in management and 
supervisory personnel, common with many 
conglomerates, bring new headaches that 
often overload the grievance machinery. 

Another problem in negotiating with 
conglomerates, says AFLCIO economist 
Ray MacDonald, is that many, refuse to 
break down their financial reports on a 
divisional! basis, 

SECRECY HIT . 

The financial information is essential for 
the most intelligent bargaining and this 
conglomerate secrecy, as MacDonald says, 
“muddies the waters of collective bat- 
gaining.” 

In the face of agglomeration of the meat 
packing industry, the Meatcutters, with 
353,000 members, and the Packinghouse 
Workers, with 135,000, merged last year 
after 30 years of rivalry. 


—- 


Steel Machinists 1304 
BY DAVE ARCA 


Hi. In the Spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to) 
thoughts of love. This Spring, 
here in Union City, Maintenance 
men are thinking of ... Eco- 
nomic.s, 

We’re denied Union represen- 
tation. At least until NLRB Bu- 
reaucracy eventually allows an 
election, Meanwhile we’re sub- 


jected to indiscriminate ultima- | 


tums, and rigid regulations. 
Some Sundays ago, mainten- 


low those we enjoy here, as well 
as, very little organization of 
watchmakers in the area. 

After consulting with me, the 
officers of Local 4 will go from 


there relative to the organizing | 


of watchmakers. 
| Talso had the good fortune to 


attend a meeting of other self- | 
' employed mechanics in the in- | 


dustry and install the new offi- | 
cers. 

| It was unanimously agreed by | 
the officers of Local 4 of Chicago 
|that my trip to that city was 
very beneficial. 

The Officers elected at the last 
meeting of our local were as fol- 
lows: James Glasser, President: 
Nolan Holdridge, Vice-President; 


| 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


PAID POLITICAL ADVERTISEMENT 


fF iaet 


Do You Par Union Dues” 


“READand HEED” 


Oakland gd@Tribune Fri., July 14, 1967 


Council Cautious 


Calta 


Pe aT Massa 


\? 7 Mortensen 


George F. Allen, Financial Sec- ee 
ance men finally informed our “©? : i. * O Ch d EF 
Foreman Sunday work deserved or ae Manager; Stan- n au et Iring Voted i in as 
double time pay. The practice is ‘© L. Allen, Recording Secre- 
prevalent throughout the Bay tary; Steve Blumenthal, Ser- Oakland city councilmen 


Area..Our Plant Engineer clairas 
he’s allergic to ultimatums. He’s 
got to be kidding. His own ulti- 
matum is posted on the Shop 


geant-at-Arms. Executive Board 
Members: Sterling Philips, Shin- 
go Umene, Warren K, Billings, 
Coleman Poynter, Edmond Plon- 


“yesterday greeted Mayor John 
H. Reading's firing of Port 
Commissioner Joseph Chaudet 
with a confused mixture of 
sympathy, cautiousness and 


FRIDAY, MARCH 21, 1969 


Reading 


Port Aide 


a ened The expected deluge of protests from org zanized 

) czak, perplexity. 2 : red 

Bulletin Board. He declared Sat- We are very sorry to have to Not consulted by the mayor Hits Ba labor fell on Mayor John H. Readi ng and the iy eout- 
urdays a regular work day, un- | Ls before his swift, tough attack cil Jast night, but when it was all over the mas 


der penalty of suspension, pend- 


report that death has taken an- 


on the Port of Oakland over 


man, Robert E. 


Mortensen, was a brand new port 


e 
unwa i OMMISSLO r 
ing discharge. When days are ar- bed of our members. Roger ad sor incepare pe a Fill Curbs "Mort ‘tensen, a rug cleaning firm executive and the 
bitrarily scheduled off during Justice who owned and operated senna Cents ofthe pret mayor's manager during the last campaign, was @p- 
| on essentia] elements 0 J 
the week. or. if days are lost due the Bell Jewelers in South San 


to illness, Saturdays and Sun- 
days are straight time days. We 
have a choice. Comply, or get 
out. 


Francisco, passed away on Fri- 
day, March 28. We wish to ex- 
tend our most sincere sympathy 
'to Mrs. Justice and family. 


lem in the political turmoil 
kicked up by Reading's ac- 
tion. 

The council will decide 
Tuesday night whether to ap- 
prove Reading's new nominee, 


By HARRE W. DEMORO 
Tribune Staff Writer 
Oakland Mayor John H. 
Reading last night lashed out 
at proposed restrictions on 
filling San Francisco Bay, 
saying they will hamstring the 


: “proved for the post by a 5-3 vole. 


The seating of Mortensen, 
43, was the final act in the 
dumping of labor's Joseph W. 
Chaudet from the port com- 
mission after one six-year 
term, eliminating what Jabor 


Robert Mortensen, his recent city’s‘plans to become a ma- had come to consider as a 

ae ~, Management Sppears 'e campaign manager. Morten- jor world headquarters for “traditional” labor seat on the 
indifferent to our request. In-| Post Office asks sen would replace Chaudet, containerized shipping. commission. E 
deed, they seem contemptuous , who has been the only repre- Reading already had nomi- 


of our feelings. 
We Maintenance men are var- 
ied in personalities. But our aim, 


for continuation 


sentative of organized labor 
on the commission. 

The mayor singled out 
Chaudet, by withdrawing his 
nomination for re appointment, 


He told the executive com- 
Mittee of the Association of 
Bay Area Governments 
(ABAG) he is “in disagree- 
ment .. . with several as- 
pects” of the plan and pro- 


nated Chaudet. manager for 
the East Bay Labor Journal, 
for another port term. 

But he abrupily withdrew 
st Tuesday, 


| Chaudet’s name }< 

in this instance, is the same omer because he contended the la- posed policies submitted to contending that Chaudet was 
i ‘ : bor official was {oo “‘antago- the state legislature by the the leader in a “hardline” — 

Sunday services are worth dou- ce bere t ; : 


udiplomatic” to- 


nistic’? and 


San Francisco Bay Conserva- 


and unsuccessful — appr 
ble our sub-standard rate. If ward the San Francisco Bay par Com- by the port commission ir an 
Management disagrees, they The Oakland Post Office has ear Common er el oe a appearance before the Bay 


need not schedule us for Sunday 
work; In that event, the time off 
is worth more than the measly 
money. 

The, die is cast. We have to 
hold fast. Any lack of intestinal | 
fortitude, loses us this opportu- 
nity. If this happens, we Main- 
tenance men will be more Mice 
than Men. Okay? Okay. 


Watchmakers Local 101. 


4 E£ | “Some of them are getting fab- | = sding The "ribune’s veport Pier hia ye:it was ibecnise - 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN ulous scores,” said James Prop-|  “7"™**'* Mayor John H. Reading who || By Mexico's Low Pay | 
ILE IRIRL RRS ALGONA EEN GREG ; | had done the throwing — was °° | 
ster, chief of the Oakland Post absent in Mexico on a busi- I abor Will $0 ek Higher Tariffs | 
Relative to my trip to Chicago, | Office training section. One got a ae 1! On Goods, May Boycott Theat: | 
I can:report that it was a very | 100 per cent on the clerk-carrier | 


successful and pleasant trip. 


|recommended continuation of a 
tiaining program that develops 
| disadvantaged persons as postal 
‘employes. 

| Of the 100 who entered the 
| training program since it began 
last fall, 49 have been advanced 
from the basic rate of $2.51 to 
$2.95 an hour. 

In recommending continuation 
of the program, Postmaster John 
F. Bushell said the trainees 
showed “a better than average 


| attitude, application to duty and 


attendance.” 


test and another 95.6 per cent— 


Oaklandap2Tribune Fri., Jan. 31,1969 


Who's the Mayor? 


Counciiman Harvey Binns Binns 
yesterday threatened to re- 
enter Oakland's mayoralty 
tace because Mayor John H. 
S administrative as- 
James Price, told a 


mayor? 
Price replied, 
speak for the mayor.” 


demanded of Price: 
“Were you speaking for the 


“TI can't 


public meeting that the cily Jens von 


suffered from “small townie —knowleds 


the mayor of this 
town, John Reading or James ~~ 
Price?” Binns demanded dur- 
ing a council meeting after 


“Wh 


Labor 


Labor leader Henry L. 
Clarke finally said his piece 
before the Oakland City Coun- 
cil last night. 

Perhaps the third time 
charm was workiig. He had 
been thrown out of two earlier 
council meetings. 


Conservation and Develope 
ment Commission (BCDC). 


Leader Gets 
- To Speak His, Piece 


Stand Is 


Wat ST reer sec agat 
Unions Plan Assault 7%: 


On Companies Lured 


Called ‘Unthinkable’ , 


without any credit allowance.” 


Handicapped ignored 


Only 17 states have a rehabili- | 
tation seivice in their workmen’s | 
compensation agency ailthough | 
rehabilitation is an integral part 
of the program, says Harold | 
Russell, chairman of the Presi- 


“By Jéups P. Garant 1N 
Staff Reporte ue WALL Streer JOURNAL 

BAL HARBOU Fla Th e hig, black head- 
line on the promotion pamphlet issued by an 
Arizona boosters group is enough to make 
porge Meany's blood boil, 

Inexhaustible labor supply, 30 cents an 
jhour,”” proclaims the come-on es 
| manufact. urers, the pamphlet say 
jto go to ged Kong, Taiwan, Sout h Korea or 
j Japan ri 


I had the oppoitunity to dis- 
cuss working conditions with 
several watchmakers; attend an 
Executive Board meeting of Lo- 
cai 4; discussed in detail the 
problems of the watch repair in- | 
dustry and the organizational 
possibilities with both President 
William Lennon and Secretary 
Dave Schacter of that local. 


The Incumbent “Reading's’’ constant absence from his public office 
is due to his business interests in Mexico... he has missed an aver- 
age of one out of every four council meetings since taking office. 


as low as “30 cent . an hou 


in virtually dnex- 
| haus tible numbers.’ 


i : : / . e - 
cnet cao ft be met of the Rane These Unions say,“We Want. - ” 
won teeerideressesiosnieeecesieeeenee ney | .--A MAYOR That...promotes LOCAL Labor ! 
A MAYOR That... won’t FIRE Labor Leaders to repay Political Debts! 
LONGS DRUG 5 TORES ...A MAYOR That ...WILL Cosult and Negotiate! 
- @ The Brotherhood of Teamsters Local 70, @ Bakery Drivers and Salesmen Union 432 
@ Cannery Workers Union 750 @ Construction and Building Material Teamsters Local 291 
®@ Chauffeurs Union 923 @ General Warehouse-Cannery & Food Process Workers Union Local 655 
@ Laundry, Dry Cleaning, Industrial and Linen Supply Drivers Local 209 
@ Packing House Employees and Warehousemen’s Local 624 
@lLine Drivers Local 468 @ Retail Clerk's Union, Local 870 
@ Retail Delivery Drivers-Driver Salesman, Produce Workers & 
Helpers Local 588 @ Newspaper and Magazine Drivers Local § 208 ot ( 


® Teamsters Automotive Employees Local 78 


@ Warehousemen’'s Local 853. 


VOTE ON THE FACTS - CONFIDENCE 
VOTE FOR A FULL TIME MAYOR - - 


fann Henry Hap Haircut | 


BERNARD O. MURRY, 


UNION MEMBERS PLEASE 
DO NOT PATRONIZE 


18 THAT MAN 


CHAIRMAN 320 H IRGER RD. 


HAIGHT FOR MAYOR COMMITTEE, 


OAKLAND 


RETAIL CLERKS UNION, 
LOCAL 3870 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


ee 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444| CARPENTERS 36 


The next regular meeting of 
Plumbers & Gas Fitters Local Un- 
jon No. 444 will be held on Wed- 
nesday, April 23, 1969, in Hall A 
on the first floor of the Labor 

“Temple Building, at 8 p.m. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1. Regular order of business. 

Please make an earnest effort to 
attend. Your Union meetings are 
an important part of your Union 
membership. 

Fraternally, 


GEORGE A. HESS, 
Bus. Mgr. & 
Fin Sec.-Treas. 


vvy 
CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next meeting of Carpet, Lin- 
ocleum and Soft Tile Workers will 
be held on Thursday, April 24, 1969 
at 8 p.m., Hall “C,” 2315 Valdez 
St., Oakland. Please attend. 

National Conference Deaths are 
due and payable through NC 327, 

Fraternally, 
ROBERT SEIDEL, 
Rec. Sec. 


vy 
UNITED STEELWORKERS 1798 


Executive Board Meeting, Friday 
April 11, 1969, 8 pD.m., Local Union 


Office, 3315 E. 14th St., Oakland, 
Calif. 


Local Union Office. 

Regular Membership Meeting, 
Friday April 25, 1969, 8:00 p.m., 
Eagles Hall, 1228 36th Ave., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Fraternally, 
EDWARD M. SOTO, 
Rec. Sec. 


vyy 
AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Vai. 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m, 
Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Bus. Rep. 

Vvy 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
8rd Wednesday of the month at & 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 
Fraternally, 
ROBERT M. COOPER, 
Bus. Rep. 

Vvy 


,PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second F riday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind 
Hall, 2267 Telegraph Aavenue, Oak- 
land. 


— | delegates on Fri % r , 1969) 
Fraternally, Fraternally, iat ae at the go ig col Bae 
JOHN G. FERRO, GEO. H. JOHNSON, Club. Polls will also be open from) 
Sec. Fin. Sec. 2 ta 4 p.m. for the convenience of | 
Snorer e eer tet tree te te betta Breet ener enenereneneneneneuenenenenguenenenenenenenevenene , | SWing Shift workers. 
; : ' | Fraternally, 
A. ae Hi JEROME JACQUES, 
Ernest A. Rossi rvowers || zzom 
@ 1726 FRANKLIN STREET ! 
Telephone Next to the Leamington Hotel, ' | 
451-023 OAKLAND a 
B+ ++ Ooo +s | 


| AM MOVING 


Effective 


Name 


The regular meetings of Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursday of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8:00 
p.m. Phone 569-3465, 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office is 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday. Friday | 
this office closes at 1 p.m. 

Regular monthly dues are $9.50 
per month or $28.50 per quarter. 

Blood bank assessment number 
12 in the amount of $1.00 is now 
due and payable, 

You are officially notified of the | 
following: 

May 1, 1969, Thursday, 8 p.m. will | 
be a special called meeting to nom- 
inate all officers and delegates for 
the ensuing two year term of office. 

June 13, 1969, Friday, will be elec- 
tion day, with the polls open from 
i2 noon to 10 p.m. 

July 3, 1969, Thursday, 8 p.m. will 
be Installation of all elected offi- 
cers and delegates. 

Fraternally, 
CLAUDE W. DILLON, 
Rec. Sec. 


vv yY 
STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 


Regular meeting Thursday, 
April 17 at 8 p.m. Executive Board 


| meets 6:30 p.m. 
Board of Trustees, 7:00 p.m. at; 


PLEASE NOTE: Elections sched- 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 (BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


The office of the financial secre-| Regular 
tary is open from 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. | first and.,third 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wed-| month at Finnish Brotherhood 
nesdays; from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on} Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley. | 


Thursdays, and on Fridays from| Be a good member. Attend union 


7:30 a.m. to 12, 

The stewards meetings are held 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month at 7:30 p.m. The stewards’ 


training program will be held in) 


conjunction with the stewards’ 
meeting. 

Our regular meetings are held 
the second and fourth Thursday of 
each month, at 8 p.m., 1050 Mattox 
Road, Hayward. 

Our social event is held on the 
fourth Thursday of each month fol- 
lowing our regular meeting. 


The officers sincerely urge you 


| to attend and take part in the pro- 


ceedings of your Local Union. 
Fraternally, 
L. D. (Larry) TWIST, 
Rec. Sec. 

VYVvyv 


BARBERS 134 


Our regular meeting will be held 
on April 24, 1969 in the Labor Tem- 
ple, 23rd and Valdez Streets, Oak- 
land. 

California State Association Bar- 
berama will be held at the Hilton 
Hotel in San Francisco on Sunday, 
April 20, 1969. 


NOTICE 


Brothers, every week I get calls 
on Credit Union Business. Local 134 


is NOT associated with this Bar-| 


bers Credit Union. Any mail that 
is addressed to Local 134 and con- 


tains Credit Union Business WILL | 


BE RETURNED TO THE SEND- 


uled for our last meeting were can-| ER. Union members who still be- 
‘elled when Vice-President James} tong to this Credit union please| 4th Wednesdays of each month, 
Sacco explained his schedule again| take note. 


vermits regular attendance at meet- 
‘ngs. All other vacancies have 
emporary Appointees, pending res- 
‘gnation or other notices from ab- 
sent officers. 


Fraternally, 


DAVE ARCA, 
Rec. Sec, 


yYvy 
{ILLMEN’S 550 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
A special called meeting will be 


Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Sec.-Treas. 


YvVY 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


yave, held : the 
gredays of each | 


meetings. You may win a door 
prize. 

On Thursday, April 10, 1969, 
there will be a JOINT meeting of 
Locals 1158-1473 and 194, at Eagles | 
Hall, 1228 36th Avenue, Oakland, 
Calif., at 8 p.m. At this meeting 
there will be nominations for the 
office of Business Representative 
for Locals 1158-1473 and 194. 

Fraternally, 


NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Rec. Sec. 


vvy 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


Meeting date fourth Friday of 


AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 


iubare belt en the felt ead aaa? ° 


Tuesdays of each month at the 
hour of 8 p.m, at our building a6 
10260 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland, 
Fraternally, 
LEVIN CHARLES, 
Rec.-Sec. 


vvy 
AFSCME U.C. 371 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on April 12, 1968 at 2:00 p.m, 
in Room 155, Kroeber Hall. The 
Executive Board will meet at 12 
noon preceeding the regular meet- 
ing. Brother Murphy, chief steward, 
would like to have all stewards at- 
tend this meeting at 1:00 p.m. We 
would like to see some new faces 
present at this meeting. Let’s have 
a larger turnout. See you all at 
the meeting. 


each month, Regular meeting at 7 
p.m. at the Cooks Hall, 1608 Web- 
ster Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Fraternally, 
VICTOR C. BRANDT, 
Sec.-Bus. Rep. 
VvyY 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward. 
Calit. 

Fraternally. 


IRON WORKERS 378 


Our regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 


8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meet- 
ings are held on the 2nd and 4th 
Fridays of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
iiCHARD L. ZAMPA, 
Fin. Sec. & Asst. 

Bus. Agent 


General membership meeting Hall VvVyY 


C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St.. 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 


WRAY JACOBS, 
Rec. Sec. 


held Thursday, April 10, 1969 at 8 VYVVY 


»m., Hall M, third floor, Labor | 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
‘and. There will be a full report on 
Planing Mill & Cabinet Work nego- 


AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next regular membership 


I am moving to a new address 


Old Address 
New Address 


Cut out and mail to: 


LOL a 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 94606 
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‘iations to date and we will take a| meeting will be held on April 10, 
strike vote. It is extremely impor- | 1969 at 7:30 p.m. The local’s wage 
tant that every member under the, Proposals will be ratified at this 
Planing Mill & Cabinet Work| meeting. It’s extremely important 
agreement attend this meeting. that we have full participation at 


The next regular meeting of Mill-| this particular meeting. 


men’s Union 550 will be held on | Fraternally, 
Friday, April 18, 1969 in Room 229- CHARLES E. TEIXEIRA, 
228 of the Labor 'Temple, 2315 Val- Sec.-Treas, 


dez Street, Oakland, California at) Vv 
83 p.m. 

oO f th bjects to be dis-| 
dinaod will “de "aac eee occ | CHEMICAL WORKERS 62 
of office from a 2 year term to a| 
3 year term. 


| Chemical Workers 62 will hold| 
| their annual election of officers and | 


MORTUARY 


es 
Union No. 
. “Built by Personal 
Cit ‘ 
nd Service” 
City 
| Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


|lunch room at the 5th Avenue Cor. 


| SAN LEANDRO SCHOOLS 


AA*AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAMM MAM ee he 


lelephone: 533-4114 


i , | i? 


| OAKLAND CITY 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 1675 


Regular membership meetings o1 
Alameda County units of Public 
Employees Union, Local 1675, Amer 
ican Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, are held 
as follows: 


HAYWARD UNIFIED SCHOOLS 
Meets at 10 am. on the fourth 


Saturday of each month in the | 
maintenance yard of the school dis | 


trict, 24400 Amador Street. 
E.B. REGIONAL PARKS 


Meets at 8 p.m. on the first Wea. | 
nesday of each month. at Local 1675 
Union office, 304 13th Street, near 
corner of Harrison Street in Oak. | 
land. 


Meets at 4:40 p.m. on the thira | 
Thursday of each month in the 


poration Yard. 
ALAMEDA UNIFIED SCHOOLS 
Meets at 1 p.m. on the second 


Saturday of each month in the 
Cafetorium of Encinal School. 


FREMONT SCHOOLS 


Meets at 10 a.m. on the fourth 
Saturday of each month at Glen. 


Fraternally, 


J. J. SANTOS, 
Sec.-Treas. 


vvy 
BERKELEY PAINTERS 40 


The next regularly scheduled 
meeting to be held April 11, 1969 
at 8 p.m. will be a special call for 
the nominations of one delegate ta 
the International Convention. 

Fraternally, 
GENE SLATER, 
Bus. Rep. 


Yvy 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The next regular meeting of the 
Oakland, Unified Schoo] Employees 
Union, Local 257, will be held Sat- 
urday, April 12, 1969 at the A.P.U.« 
ML.E.C. Hall, 3256 East 14th Street, 
Oakland, near Fruitvale Ave. 

The Bank of America lot across 
the street may be used for off-street 
parking. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. and the membership at 
10:30 a.m. 

Special Order of Business: Salary 
Proposals and recommendations 
from the Salary Committee. 

Fraternally, 


HAROLD BENNER, 
Exec. Sec. 


| Student union 


pleon »ropoesed 

| The president of the Ameri- 
| can Federation of Teachers 
has an answer to student pro- 
tests — give them a union to 


| negotiate with educaters, AFT 


President David Selden told 
the House special education 
subcommittee, studying stu- 
dent unrest, that if the federal 
government helped develop 
such a multiracial organiza- 
tion on a “self-governing basis 
students would have a peace- 
ful outlet for legitimate pro- 
tests.” 

ES a a OE 


Job openings estimate 


About 38.000,000 job openings 
are expected during the 1965-75 
decade. Department of Labor es- 
timates 42 per cent will result 


moor School. 


Meets at 10 a.m. on the third Sat. 
urday of each month at Woodrow 
Wilson School. 

BERKELEY SCHOOLS 

Meets at 10 a.m. on the second 
Saturday of each month at LeConte 
acto 2241 Russell Street, Berke 
ey. 

LIVERMORE CITY 
Meets at 7:30 p.m. on the second 


from growth of the economy, the 
remainder from retirements and 
deaths, 


LEGAL NOTICE 


NOTICE TO BIDDERS — 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Edu 
cation of the City of Oakland and of Oakland 


Wednesday of each month at Car. 


|negie Hall (old Library Building) 


Livermore, 
Fraternally, 


HENRY L. CLARKE, 
Bus. Mgr. 
Sg Es 
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Mata 


ON 
Jack London Square 
CATERING 
ENTIRE BAY AREA 


BANQUET FACILITIES 
106 TO 2,090 


No. 10 Jack London Square 
| Phone 834-8180 Oakland 


fre ae Smee Sa megs ges 
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Unified Schoo! District of Alameda County heree 
by calls for sealed proposals to be delivered to the 
Purchasing Department, 900 High Street, Oake 
land, California, until WEDNESDAY, the 30th 
day of APRIL, 1969 at 4:00 P.M. at which 
time bids will be opened in Purchasing’ Departe 
ment, for: 
Schedule No. 1—Asphalt Paving Mix. 


Schedule No. 1 shall be accompanied by cash, 
Cashier's check or a check certified to without 
qualification in the amount of One Hundred Dole 
lars ($100.00). 

Schedule No. 2—Asphaltic Surfacing Compound 
& Asphaltic Emulsion. 

Schedule No. 2 shall be accompanied by cash, 
cashier's check or a check certified to without 
qualification in the amount of One Hundred Dole 
lars ($100.00). 


These bids shall be presented in accordance 
with the specifications on file in the office of 
the Director of Purchasing, 900 High Street, 
Oakland, California 94601. 
Price, fitness and quality being equal, prefere 
ence will be given to the products of the State 
cf California. 
STUART S. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary of the Board of Education 
of the City of Oakland, Califernia, 
1st Issue April 11, 1969. 
2nd Issue April 18, 1969. 
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Congress should ‘act 
on U.S. tax reform 


It is, as one member of Congress said, “incredible” that John | 
D. Rockefeller III pays no income tax at all despite the income | 
from his many millions. We find many other current disclosures 
of how the tax structure is stacked against wage earners and 
in favor of the rich equally hard to believe. 

And it is time now to realign that tax structure so that the 
burden on wage earners is reduced and that of the millionaires 
and big corporations put at a level which they have so far es- 
caped with resultant extra tax burdens on the rest of us. 

We agree with AFLCIO President George Meany that 
union members —who pay their income taxes in payroll deduc- 
tions every week — are tired of “subsidizing those whose income 
is greater and whose taxes are lower—the ‘loophole set’ in to- 
day's society.” 

Were those “‘loophole set’’ members to pay the billions they | 
now escape paying, there would be money for the domestic needs | 
of the nation which now is lacking—schools, urban renewal, 
housing, the wars on air and water pollution and the war on | 
poverty. 

Which adds up to the unavoidable conclusion that Con- 
gress must act, after years of talking, to eliminate the injustices 
which lay so heavy a burden on those less able to pay. 


Get Him Off the,Road, 


not Ae 


Citing just one example, a married taxpayer who earns | OPINIONS - You Write "Em Seis We Run ‘Em! 


+00 yeas in wages must pay a federal income tax of $1,000. 
ere he earning the same $8,000 in income subject to 
capital gains, he would pay only $354. And one-third of those, DECIDED OPINIONS 
paying the easier tax burden of capital gains make not $8,000 ON THE ELECTIONS 
but more than $1,000,000 a year. best Labor Journal: 
Business gets a 7 per cent tax credit—a $3,000,000,000 a PCr Labor Jo : 


| 


summer’s tidal waves and earth- property and why not? They 


quakes of school economics wil 
need not only the National 
Guard but also the recall of 
NATO and Green Berets from 


year giveaway—on the cost of new equipment and machinery. | Once again the silent majority | Vietnam to quell the taxpayers 


This is not only a tax loss but a spur to inflation because, aS been defeated—this time in 

as the AFLCIO noted, it builds up expenditures by business, the | bi pone aa aoe ee 

only real source of inflation. ; ter nl # | wasn’t enough of a bitter insult 

The injustices are many. In this week's “Inside Issue” sec- | added to the injuries inflicted on 

tion of the East Bay Labor Journal discusses them. | organized labor there we can 
We recommend that to take the time to read that section. 


now brace ourselves for even a 
Then write your Congressman asking action for tax reform. greater clobbering in the school 


|election. The Rafferty - Reagan 
|Birchers have wrecked the| 


F k d b fy schoo of Richmond on the | 
GEM WOFKETS MECH O DECK ie: ovorct acim ana ine 


The United States of America, with full approval of Con- | V¢® done a fraction of what the | 
gress, gives the farm industry more than $5,000,000,000 each ee eee BS" | 


| teachers’ 


; Pe ; i : | tempted to rescue our children | 
year in government subsidies, aimed at keeping farm prices | from such a disaster. Contrast | 
up. Projected for the next fiscal year in the budget now before ithe stand-pat sellout of the de- | 
Congress is $5,200,000,000 in subsidies plus another about 


, fenseless and voteless youngster | 
$1,000,000,000 in tax expenditures for agriculture’s’ benefit. by lazy labor parents with the 


Yet, Congress to date has closed its eyes and ears to the | life-risking emergency fight of 
plight of the men and women who work in this luxuriously sub- the elderly invalid school board | 
sidized industry, for subsidized employers which are often j member who flew {tom a Los 

; sith ‘ : : ; | Angeles hospital bed. When such | 
giant coroprations or parts of bigger complexes of corporations. | ; 
= : : | parents and taxpayers don’t even | 

Farm workers do not and never have had the legal right | 4 ; : | 

on ited i : vie ? h h th J h| Scrutinize the price tags of their | 
to organize their own unions an argain throug them with | color TV sets, sports cars, camp- 
employers for decent pay and a decent life—the right which | ers and “fun” weekends at Las 
other workers have. | Vegas, it’s quite a tragedy to ob- 

Extension of that right to farm workers is before this Con-_| serve how panicky they seem at 
gress as it has been before previous ones. It will be interesting | the sight of their school taxes. 
to see how our elected representatives behave at this session on , Why can’t they write to Raffer- 
this vital issue | ty, Reagan and Nixon about 

: oe their Vietnam taxes as often as 
they write to school board mem- 


Electoral College is outdated i" “"" """ 


During the Easter and Pass- 


force-and-violence goon squads— 


especially the ones with trade 
union cards. 


O. K, KILROY. 
kkk 


DIFFERING VIEW 


ON SCHOOL VOTE 
Editor, Labor Journal: 


My husband is a member of 
your union and I was glancing 
through your little paper and 
came across your article, 3-21-69 
“The High Price of Emotion.” 

Dear sir please let me tell you 
that we here in San Lorenzo are 
very proud of our schools. You 
seem to have the idea that we 
are punishing our children by 
defeating the last schoo] elec- 
tion. On the contrary we are try- 
ing to protect our Senior Citizens 
and families on fixed incomes. 
Do you know how many people 
in the Bay Area have had their 
homes sold for taxes? San Fran- 
cisco had over 400 last year and 
how many had to sell their 
homes? 


Have you looked at your tax 


bill statement lately, well I have. | 


I’m not a very smart person but 
I would like to know why I have 


to have some of those items on | 


my taxes. Alameda CC Transit 
—I pay to ride the bus. East Bay 


Three times in history, Americans have elected a President 
who was behind in the popular vote. This has happened because 
the nearly ,two-century old, badly outmoded electoral college 
system—not necessarily the votes cast by the people—deter- | 
mines who shall be President. 

Had racist George Wallace scored as heavily last Novem- 
ber as he was expected to, the election could have been thrown 
into the House of Representatives where Wallace could have 
traded electoral votes for concessions. Though defeated, he 
could have, had much to say about the look and actions of what- 
ever’new administration would have been chosen by the House. 

Congress .has before it a measure for a constitutional 
amendment to dump the electoral college and elect our Presi- 
dent and Vice President by the people of the 50 states, voting 
directly, not through an electoral college with provision for | 
possible final decision by the House. 

This kind of solution is badly needed in a country which 
prides itself on its claim that the people decide who shall run | 
its affairs. The time for Congress to move for popular election | 
of the President is now. 


over season, the trade-unionists 
of the East Bay must show they 
have hearts of oak rather than 
heads of sawdust by resurrecting 
their families and their neigh- 
bors to vote in the school and 
councilmanic elections. If the 
schools aren’t worth an extra ef- 
fort, then the trade unions 
might as well go down the drain 
also. Then we’ll be back in the 
good old days of the jungle 
where we armed our own caves, 
educated our own whelps and 


|mocked the rebel who experi- 


mented with fire and wheels! 


All locals, both AFLCIO and 
unaffiliated, should cal] emer- 
gency meetings to mobilize their 
Minute-men and Minute-women 
for this April 1st election. Un- 


water — wow, you should see 
some of my water bills. Ha! Ha! 
Flood Control. What floods have 
they controlled. 

Call up your tax office some- 
time and find out if they are as 
interested in your income as 
they are in your property value? 
We have to establish a commu- 
nity, state and country that is 
fair not just to certain people 
but all the people. Give people a 
choice between schools on a 
tighter budget or having a roof 
over their heads and what do 
you think they will choose? I 
know that this election will not 
keep the taxes down and that 
they have plans of higher as- 
sessments for you see they like 
the looks of our old timers’ 


spent a lifetime of work and 
sweat to get what they have and 
it looks pretty good to the state. 
Why shouldn’t they take it if 
they want. They know how! 
Wait until they want yours. 

Talk to some older citizens 
and get yourself an education 
money can’t buy. You” ll find it 
worthwhile. 

MRS. TEIXEIRA 


xk *k 


MEANY IN FINAL 
TRIBUTE TO IKE 


Dwight David Eisenhower gave 
his nation everything any man 
could be expected to give—cour- 
age, devotion, loyalty and lead- 
ership. 

He was a very young man 
when, at West Point, he took an 
oath to defend this nation and 
its constitution. Throughout his 
lifetime, he was faithful to his 
word. 


History will note that he was 
both one of our greatest generals 
and one of our truly peace-lov- 


people trusted and it was a trust 
to which he was always true. 

To his widow and his family, 
;and to the nation he served so 
well, I extend the sincerest con- 
| dolences of America’s workers.— 
| AFLCIO Pres. George Meany. 
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‘RICH ENOUGH’ 


“We are rich enough, and I 
think compassionate enough, to 
provide sustenance where there 
is now poverty in our cities and 
justice where there is now preju- 
dice. But to do so we must sharp- 
ly revise our. current national 
priorities. We must make a con- 
scious choice to end the human 
destructiveness of the slum- 
ghetto environment. 


“We must also make some con- 
scious, foresightful plans for the 
crowded future and the growth 
that it will bring.” — Andrew 
Heiskell, chairman, Urban Amer- 
ica trustees. 


Look for the urtion shop card, 
ask for a union clerk to serve 
you, and demand the union label! 


[less this is done, the ceming | EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL, FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 1969 11 


ing presidents. He was a man. 


Pay charge hits cleaner firm |Optical Workers 
at Oakland, S.F. Army posts 


The Labor Department has 
charged the Oakland-based Post 
Cleaners, Inc., with failing to pay 
federal minimum wagesto its 
employes at the Oakland Army 
Terminal and San _ Francisco 
Presidio while under government 
contract, 


The complaint was brought 
against Emile J. Bouchet of La- 
fayette, and against Post Clean- 
ers, a corporation doing business 
as Bay Area Cleaners, for periods 
ranging from late in 1966 to 
mid-68. 

Government Employes 3 pro- 
tested the Labor Department 
should be seeking the higher pre- 
vailing wage rate for employes 
in the Oakland Army Terminal 
under an order the union had al- 
ready won. 


Government attorneys said 
only the: $1.60 per hour minimum 
wage was being sought because 
the period involved preceded is- 


suance of the order. The union | 


was seeking clarification. It sug- 
gested government 
may have been referring to the 


order covering workers at the | 


Presidio, in which the union was 
involved in longer, frequently 
stalled discussions. 


The union pointed to Wage De- 


termination 66-87, signed May | 


20, 1966 by Administrator Clar- 
ence Lundquist of the Wage, 
Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor, 
setting an hourly rate of $2.371 
and fringe benefits for seam- 
stresses and other Alameda 
County employes of Bay Area 
Cleaners. 

The Presidio operation now is 


attorneys | 


| also operating under a tentative 
| agreement with Local 3, paying 
prevailing wages. 

Government attorneys dceclin- 
|ed to estimate the number of 
employes or the probable 
| amount of money involved in the 
action. Hearing officer E. West 
| Parkinson has been assigned to 
hear the proceedings. 

Whatever back pay is recover- 
| ed — either on the federal mini- 
mum or the prevailing rate as 
the union contends—will be dis- 
tributed to the employes in- 
volved, The company, if found 
guilty, may also be denied gov- 
| ernment 
years. 


Millmen set for 
Strike vote here 


Continued from page 1 


ion they haven’t made any of- 
| fer.” 

The union is asking 95 cent an 
|hour increases across theboard. 
Full reports were scheduled at 
| the strike vote meetings on the 
reopener negotiations under the 
master contract which runs until 
May 1, 1970. 

| Approximately 3,000 Millmen 
| work under the agreement in 


| seven counties, including nearly | 


| 800 members of 550 working for 
'more than 100 firms in Alameda 
|and Contra Costa County. 


| Other locals involved are 262 | 


in Santa Clara and San Benito 
counties, 42 in San Francisco 
| and San Mateo Counties and 
{2095 in Marin. 


strike 1 company; 
locked out at 7 


Continued from page 1 


employes refused, they were 
locked out. 

Local 505, which has filed un- 
fair labor practice charges, 
urged unions and eye care trusts 
to urge eye doctors to send eye- 
glass prescriptions to laborator- 
ies under union contract. Names 
of fair firms may be obtained 
from Local 505 by phoning 552- 
2823. 

The seven firms locking out 
their workers were listed by Lo- 
cal 505 Financial Secretary Ed- 


| ward Burkhardt as: 
contracts for three! 


American Optical Co., in Oak- 
land and San Francisco; Para- 
mount Laboratories, Inc., in San 
Francisco.; San Francisco Opti- 
cal Co., in San Francisco; Rich- 
mond Optical Co., in Hayward; 
Alameda Optical Co., in Alame- 
da; Katz & Klein, Inc., Sacra- 
mento, and Coast Metro in Oak- 
land. 

The eight firms traditionally 
had bargained as independents. 
All but American Optical formed 
an association after the union 
served notice it would seek con- 
tract improvements, Burkhardt 
said. 

Local 505 offered the proposed 
industry contract to Mann and 
was given a counter-offer far be- 
low it in wages, health and wel- 
fare, pension, sick leave and 
other provisions. 

In the “hot boxcar” case of 
1938, ILWU warehousemen were 
locked out as a freight car load- 
ed by a strikebreaker was shut- 
tled from warehouse to ware- 


|house and the unionists refused 


to unload it. 


You can pay °600 and 
still not get professionally 
approved TV training. 


Get it now for *99. 


Before you put out money for a home study 
course in TV Servicing and Repair, take a look 
at what's new. 

National Electronic Associations did. They 
checked out the new TV training package being 
offered by ICS. Inspected the six self-teaching 
texts. Followed the step-by-step diagrams and 
Instructions. Evaluated the material's practical- 
ity, its fitness for learning modern troubleshoot- 
Ing (including UHF and Color). 

Then they approved the new course for use In 
their own national apprenticeship program. 

They went even further and endorsed this 
new training as an important step for anyone 
working toward recognition as a Certified 
Electronic Technician (CET). 

This is the first time a self-taught training 
program has been approved by NEA. 

The surprising thing is that this Is not a 
course that costs hundreds of dollars and takes 
several years to complete. It includes no kits or 
gimmicks. Requires no experience, no elaborate 
shop setup. 

All you need Is normal intelligence and a 
willingness to learn. Plus an old TV set to work 


Dept. M5615D 


' Ics 
coupon to 


Name. 
Str 


City. 


Scranton, Penna. 18518 


Yes, I'd like all the details about your Lee, 
new TV Servicing/Repair basic train- .--- 
Ing package. | understand there's no 
obligation. (Canadian residents, send 
cranton, Pa. Further ser- 
vice handled by ICS Canadian, Ltd.) 


Prices silghtly higher outside U. 8. and Canada. 


on and some tools and equipment (you'll find 
helpful what-to-buy and where-to-buy-it informa- 
tion in the texts). 

Learning by doing, you should be able to 
complete your basic training in six months. You 
then take a final examination to win your ICS 
diploma and membership in the ICS TV Servic- 
ing Academy. ; 

Actually, when you complete the first two 
texts, you'll be able to locate and repair 70% of 
common TV troubles. You can begin taking ser- 
vicing jobs for money or start working in any of 
a number of electronic service businesses as a 
sought-after apprentice technician. 

Which leads to the fact that this new course Is 
far below the cost you would expect to pay for a 
complete training course. Comparable courses 
with their Color TV kits ‘cost as much as six times 
more than the $99 you'll pay for this one. 

But don'tstop here. Compare its up-to-dateness 
and thoroughness. Find out about the bonus 
features—a dictionary of TV terms and a port: 
folio of 24 late-model schematics. 

Get all the facts. Free. Fast. Mail the reply 
card or coupon below. 


\ 
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Wallboard from the Pabco 


‘Wallboard strike in, 8th. month 


division plant of Fibreboard at 
Newark is produced behind 


| picket lines, a striking union 


reminded labor this week in 
renewing its boycott appeal. 

Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers 819 will have been on 
strike at the plant eight 
months next Wednesday. It 
asked unionists not to buy the 
company’s product which is 
being produced by strikebreak- 
ing supervisors. 

The strike issues include 
management’s insistence on 
eliminating the previous con- 
tract’s 90-day sick leave guar- 
antee and its salary plan 
which guaranteed 40 hours 
work a week plus two-week no- 
tice of layoff to employes of 
five or more years service. 

Pickets last week shot the 
accompanying photo of a truck 
of Commercial Transfer, Inc., 
crossing the picket line to take 
on a cargo to strikebreaker- 
produced wallboard. 


One of a handful of truck 
firms which have crossed the 


lines, it is non-union, the 
Teamsters have reported to the 
Alameda County Central La- 
bor Council. 


Standard boycott is off-- 
but don't buy Shell products 


The boycott against Standard 
Oil of California products was 
called off last week while labor 
stepped up its international boy- 
cott of Shell Oil and Shell Chem- 
ical company products was step- 
ped up. 

G. T. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer of Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers 1-561, announced the 
ending of the Standard boycott 
on orders of the international 
union for legal reasons. 

The dispute was with Stand- 
ard’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
Chevron Chemical Company. 
Chevron refused to renew the 
union shop clause of its con- 
tract, one of the few in the oil 
industry. 

Jacobs said that through its 
Chevron subsidiary Standard “is 
spearheading the ‘right to work’ 
forces in the state of California.” 


But on instructions of the in- 
ternational he had no choice but 
to ask the Alameda, Contra Cos- 
ta and San Francisco Central 


Labor Councils to suspend their 
|sanction of the Standard boy- 
cott. Standard has signed a new 
oil refinery contract. Chevron 
| negotiations were separate. 
| The Shell boycott was bolster- 
ed by a new call from AFLCIO 
President George Meany that 
\“This boycott clearly merits the 
| support of the entire trade un- 
| ion movement.” 
Shell insists on penalizing 
| strikers of OCAW 1-5, demand- 
ing 10 be fired, 15 suspended and 
| more than 200 denied vacations. 
“T urge every AFLCIO member 
to refuse to buy Shell products 
and to return Shell credit cards 
|to the et ke Meany said. 
The Shell cott includes 
Shell brand flyspray, lighter 
| fluids and fertilizers in addition 
|to Shell gasoline, oil and other 
| automotive products. 
| Shell and Chevron were vir- 
| tually the only companies that 
| refused to settle with OCAW aft- 
jer the January 4 nationwide 
| strike. 


City, school election Tuesday 


Continued from page 1 


consultant. He is a member of | 
Cement Masons 594 and a for- 
mer apprentice instructor at 
Laney College. 

Mrs. Allred, supported by the 
BTC for the Peralta JC board, 
has first hand experience with 
the junior college system 4s a 
former Merrit College student. 

She supports an intensified 
pre-apprenticeship program, a 
fulltime vocational counselor 


and improved education in the 
district. 

James Lemon, COPE’s recom- 
mendation in the Fremont-New- 
ark JC District, is a member of 
Social Workers 535, : 


He urges an end to business 
domination of the board, and 
more attention to poor people’s 
educational needs. Lemon has 
been endorsed by the Fremont 
ae Union and his own lo- 
cal. 


Another paint company signs 


Paint Makers 1101 signed the 
giant Pabco Paint Company to 
an interim agreement this week, 
bringing the ninth East Bay firm 
under contract. Its three-week 
old strike continued against four 
others, including three more of 
the world’s biggest. 

Still struck at the beginning of 
the week were the three big 
firms, DeSoto in Berkeley, manu- 
facturer of paint for Sears, Roe- 
buck; National Lead Company in‘ 
Oakland which produces Dutch 
Boy paints, and Sherwin-Wil- 
liams in Emeryville, plus Dexter- 
Midland Chemical Company in 
Hayward. 

Plants and warehouses were 
picketed and a consumer boycott 
pushed. 


The interim agreement, to 
which most East Bay firms have 


agreed, raises pay 77 cents an 
hour over three years. Signing 
companies have also agreed to 
match terms of a master con- 
tract when it is reached . 


Carl Jaramillo, business repre- 
Sentative of Local 1101, said ne- 
gotiators were awaiting a call 
from federal mediators to re- 
sume talks. 


Besides Pabco the following 
companies are covered by inter- 
im agreements: Amchem Prod- 
ucts in Fremont, W. N. Boysen 
Company with plants in Oakland 
and Emeryville, Frank W. Dunne 
Company of Oakland, Inter- 
Coastal Paint Company in Union 
City, Morwear Paint Company 
in Oakland and A. H. Thompson 
Laquer Company in Berkeley, 
Stein-Hall of Newark, and Gib- 
son-Homans of Richmond, 


